



































































FROM DEEP in the heart of Texas, our 


circulation department has received a 
strange kind of complaint we'd like to hear 
more of—especially from the South. A Negro 
reader writes in to “beef” because he can’t 
get EBONY at his favorite newsstand. It 
seems the “white folks” get there first, buy 
out all the copies of the magazine and leave 
none for the colored folks in town. 

That’s heartening news from Texas— 
though we most certainly sympathize with 
our Negro readers who failed to get their 
copies. But sometimes we feel that EBONY 
will do more good in the hands of white 
Texans than our Negro friends who already 
know the “interracial score,” so to speak. 
In the little more than a half vear that 
EBONY has been going, perhaps the most 
gratifying part of our work has been the 
tremendous response from white readers, Of 
course, there are some like the gent from 
whose letter cancelling his sub- 
“Letters To The 
Kditor” department on Page 50, 

jut they are more than compensated for 
by notes like the one from. far-off Oak 
Harbor, Washington. Mrs. Howard Maylor 
writes that EBONY has given her the “facts 
about brown Americans that we white 


mi 
rennessee 


scription appears in our 


Americans need to know.” When she showed 


the magazine to a friend, “‘] 


ier jaw dropped 
in amazement.” Then she adds, ‘‘Don’t cen- 
sure her for racial prejudice—she is only the 
victim of ‘white’ news censorship—as are 


most of us.” 

Another woman, Margaret Birrell of Nor- 
wood, Rhode Island, savs, “A Negro friend 
lent me vour magazine and it was about the 
best thing she has ever done for me. It’s 
about time someone told the rest of the 
world the true and good facts about your 
race rather than. the mean, petty 
things that are continuously being hashed 
over.” Arthur D. Coar, a 
Detroit, writes that in his office 
“several of the white workers wait eagerly 


small, 


government 


worker 1n 


for me to bring each issue.” 

So the story goes all over the nation. 
Much as we would like to get wider dis- 
tribution and circulation for EBONY in 
white areas, we just can’t at present be- 
cause of our printing difficulties. However, 
we like to think to a limited degree EBONY 
is acting as a good will ambassador for 
Negroes with white people everywhere—and 
especially in the South, 

Because of this, we plan to run more and 
more features on the South in coming issues 
and spotlight the all-Negro town of Mound 
Bayou, Mississippi, in the August issue with 
a splendid picture story told by Wilbur 
Blanche’s remarkable photos. The young lad 
topside with a Route 61 road sign outside 
Mound Bayou furnishes a preview of the 
unusual town. 
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DOROTHY DONEGAN is a dynamo on the 


tight-fitting gowns 





piano peeves lt 


as al stitution. As an accomplished 
I beate on the 8&8 vw ith a weekly 
ilar in four figures, Dorothy feels 
her « figure should be accentuated to 
guarantee the continued four figures. 
esult a wardrobe of sleek, gay gowns 


especially made for photographs by an 
exclusive New York dress design house. 


Favorite is the flashy chartreuse, bcaded 
crepe job with bared midriff displayed 
( cover t mth. Caught by the 
came l th a come-hither look, Dorothy 
makes a sultry young k 

Credit Gordon Coster’s kodachrome work 
f the glamor creation. He’s an old 
hand at the business with many years 

a top-ranking photographer for class 
marazines ranging from Life to Cosmo- 
p ] ta? He al ) does slick fashion ] h tos 


f lending department stores and ad 








EBONY'S PICTURES: The following is a page-by-page listing of the sources of the photos in this issue. 


several sources are credited, the listing is from left to right, top to bottom. 
Gordon Parks 
10—Ear! Griff 25—U. S. Signal Corps, Cecil Layne, 39—Black Star 
1i—Wayne Mille Charlotte Brooks, Arnold Eagle 41—Black Star 
12—U. S. Navy 26 to 28—Gordon Parks 42 to 44 

1 Wayne Miller, U. S. Navy 29—Arnold Eagle, Charlotte Star 

14—U. S. Navy, Wayne Miller Brooks 5 to 47—Black Star 
15 to 17—Jack Gould—Black Star 1—Authenticated News d 

18 to 23—George Karger—Pix 2 to 834—Harris & Ewing 


to 9 Phil Sterr 24 
















drastic action to meet the orders of the Illinois Commerce Commission. 
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Because of the coal strike and power shortage which has curtailed all Chicag 
printing establishments, EBONY is forced to omit its June issue. All subscribers wi! 
get an additional issue to make up for the June copy which was not published. W. 
regret any inconvenience to subscribers and advertisers but are forced to take thi 
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BLOOD-TESTED PROOF of Bronzeville-Little Tokyo harmony is the First Street Clinic 
medical treatment at low cost by an interracial staff. 
looking at a blood sample which to them is the same blood 1 


Dr, Helen Mackler, 
an X-ray accident two years ago. 


i 


! 


Typical members are Japanese Dr. 


regardless of 


in a Buddhist building. Here all races are 
George Iki, 
race. Dr. 


given 
Negro Dr, Howard Allen and white 
Allen lost his left hand forefinger in 


THE RACE WAR THAT FLOPPED 


Little Tokyo and Bronzeville upset predictions of Negro-Nisei hattle 


L T TL E TOKYO has seen a miracle in race 
lations. 

It is an amazing, exciting event witnessed 

nd attested to by thousands of white, black 

and yellow residents of the great West Coast 

4} met opolis of Los Angeles. 

» It is the wedding of 
Bri Ze ville. 

is the mating of two communities of 

rent race, different language, different 

ts and customs. It is the mixture of 

erlings and sukiyaki, of jive and Japa- 


Little Tokyo and 


is the solid, sincere handclasp of Ne- 
szroes and Nipponese that defused an in- 
‘Ipient race war and upset all the glum pre- 
sdictions of both social scientists and Hearst 
s headline writers. 
ro hour has come and gone in Little 
0 and peace still reigns in the 36-block 
hborhood within the shadow of the Los 
eles City Hall. 
x the second time in four years, Little 
yo was invaded while “Sunny California” 
tists huffed and puffed for a race war. 


Once it was whites coming in to push out 
vellows, then pen coming back to push 
out blacks, But no matter what the 
the hate-mongers thumped the race war 
drums, shrieked for bloodshed and violence 
Front page headlines screamed “JAPS RE- 
INVADE LITTLE TOKYO” (Herald-Ex- 
press, August 3, 1945.) 

But the race-war-to-be flopped. 

A meeting of Negroes in Little Tokyo was 
headlined “MEET TONIGHT TO PROTEST 
JAP RETURN” in the local Hearst paper. 
But in their next edition, they buried a 
story in which they had to tell the truth: 
“NEGROES TO WELCOME RETURNING 
JAPS.” 

The race war died a-borning. 

The Bronzeville man-in-the-street was not 
scared by skin color, felt a strong brother- 
bond towards discriminated-against Japa- 
nese. On the Little Tokyo side, returned 
Nisei were glad to share crowded quarters 
with Negroes. 

In the 16 months since the Japanese 
started their slow return, there has not been 


color, 


a single case of 


violence, a single disturb- 


+ 


ance between the two minorities. The War 


Relocation Authority, given the job of bring: 
ing back the Nisei, calls it “a miracle in 
interracial adjustment.” Raymond Booth of 
the Los Angeles Council for Civie Unity 
pays tribute to the “magnificent statesman- 
like attitude of Negroes toward Japanese.” 
And Scotty Tsuchuya, head of the local Jap- 
anese-American Citizens League, reports 

“Most of us were afraid to come back 
knew that colored people 
were in our homes and stores. But we found 
the Negro to be very friendly. They respect 
us and sympathize with us.” 

Japanese, fearful that California would 
declare “open season” on them if they re- 
turned, have found a warra welcome in 
Bronzeville. A heartfelt kinship has 
between the two minorities, both vict 
race hate. And in this blending of common 
interests, Bronzeville and Little Tokyo have 
been betrothed. Out of a marriage of con- 
venience has come a genuine attachment 
and affection between the two peoples. 


{Continued on Next Page) 
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be looked upon as competitors. 





STICKER on restaurants run by Japanese or 
Negroes in Little Tokyo proclaims tolerance 


policy, 
United States Employment Service classifies 
distrie 


¢ 
u 


Unemployment is serious problem. 


Class 4 (serious unemployment). 


JAPANESE BARBER vives a haircut to a Negro in Little Tokyo. First timid Japanese to come back to the area opened little shops, feared t 
One Japanese who bought a hotel told Negro tenants he would redecorate but promised them none would 
be asked to move. Before the war Little Tokyo had 4,000 residents. Today population is more than 13,000. 


MASS MIGRATIONS FORGED UNIT 


ITTLE TOKYO 

March, 1942. 

The handful of prosperous stores, small 
hotels, wooden frame shacks, Budhist 
churches were hammered shut without court 
hearings or “due process of law.” The com- 
munity was victim of the biggest, most un- 
democratic forced mass migration in the 
history of the United States. For eight 
months, Little Tokyo lay detested and shun- 
ned by Californians. 

Then in answer to work calls sent out 
from Lockheed, Douglas and other war 
plants, Jim Crowed Negroes came from the 
South, “come to sunny California to win 
the war with work.” Unable to find a place 
to live, they packed into the few streets and 
stores and hotels of Little Tokyo, which 
strangely enough is not far from the real 
estate which Biddy Mason, pioneer Negro 
woman, once owned. Today this location on 
7th Street between Broadway and Spring 
is one of the choicest downtown properties. 

More than 1,000 Negroes were arriving 
every month. From cotton fields and white 
ladies’ kitchens in Dixie, black hands grabbed 
for the waiting riveting machines and chip- 
ping hammers in aircraft plants and ship- 
vards. 


became a ghost town in 
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Ta gi icra 


+ 9g Rh ae 


A strange new life awaited the migrants 
from the South—sudden freedom from Jim 
Crow in Mississippi and Arkansas and Lov- 
isiana. For once in their life they coul 
stand where they wanted in street cars. 
Downtown restaurants like elegant Clifton’s 
a showpiece known to visitors to the Coast 
from all the parts of the nation, welcomed 
Negro dinners no less than whites. 

As the tidalwave of Negro newcomers 
poured into the land of sunshine, not unlike 
their own South, they found Central Ave- 
nue and Little Tokyo houses displaying “No 
Vacancy” signs in an uncheckered pattern. 
Whole famiiles searched for any corner the\ 
could find, living in storefronts or a single 
hotel room. 

Rich business interests, quick to catch th 
golden chance to speculate, climbed in, 
bought up low-valued corner properties, ‘ens 
of store building leases—then promptly sub- 
let or leased to Negro incomers unused t 
slick real estate methods. Negroes were en- 
couraged to open*’honky tonk businesses, 
shoe shine parlors, small cafes. There were 
juke boxes in every store, liquor stores i! 
every block. ; 

From 50,000 the Negro population soared 
during the war years to 150,000. 
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SHOPPING TOGETHER in corner market are Mrs. Kiki Kamimura and Mrs, Amelia Dudley, wife of a local minister, who stop to talk over 
neighborhood affairs. Store is run by Japanese. Before the war Little Tokyo had four daily newspapers, three banks. Many Japanese oppose 
segregation pattern of community and do not want any more Little Tokyos or “Jap Crow” areas. 


First Negro businessman to move into 
Little Tokyo after Japanese evacuation was 


BETWEEN RACES IN LITTLE TOKYO 


the community center was offered to all re- 
gardless of race. Samuel Ishikawa, a Japa- 


= Leonard Christmas, formerly from Cam- nese social worker, was added to the staff. 
4 re Mass. He purchased the Digby Hotel Kingsley today debunks the great tension 
he - ; ae at First ere eee supposedly between the minorities, 
ut absentee owners xy whites doomec “Diaila; ra 

I ah Wades tee chee, a He says, “Building a community is hard 

ttle Tokyo to slum conditions before the - fae DS aeeethd, 

first Maso moved ts, Paaaben heliel abet —difficult in an area of transition. And 

lame SS ee ee Oe Little Tokyo is still a port of entry with only 
» Japanese thriftiness and business sense not- ; Pet aye Per : 
S withstandi : the helpless and the friendless staying here 
» withstanding, they never owned more than a ae ac ko sacial vitality her 
D On mak Boro as residents. There is no social vitality here, 
» <0 per cent of their stores, only 10 per cent no loyalty.” 

of their apartments and hotels. And as one Eth 


ace 





outstanding community leader put it, “Ab- 
sentee ownership doesn’t plow back. In a 
small way it’s comparable to what the Eng- 
lish do in India.” 
However Bronzeville survived and thrived 
during the war years and found V-Day 
ringing the community face to face with 
he problem of the returning Japanese. But 
the Negro residents took that in stride. 
Outstanding job in helping to make the 
idjustment was done by the Pilgrim House, 
ounded in October, 1943, by the City Wel- 
tare Council to meet emergency problems of 
ousing and juvenile care in Little Tokyo. 
Headed by Dr. Harold M. Kingsley, former 
Congregational pastor of the fashionable 
Church of the Good Shepherd in Chicago, 


3ut the ghetto restrictions placed around 
Negroes and Japanese alike in economic, 
housing matters, made cooperation essential 
for even a degree of happiness. Japanese 
property owners allowed Negroes to remain 
in their hotels, apartments, crowded their 
own families wherever possible. Total re- 
sult: not one interracial incident reported. 

And today when white workers from the 
huge hardware and electric factories in the 
district ask Irish policeman John Morrisson 
where there is a good eating place, he sends 
them to the Digby Grill, Negro-owned hotel 
and restaurant, where Japanese, Negro and 
white eat together. Officer Morrisson will 
add, “This is COMMON GROUND here. We 
believe in mutual understanding.” 





INTERRACIAL PATTERN 
First Street Clinic where Japanese Dr. 
George Iki assisted by Negro nurse Paulyne 
McGinnis takes blood pressure of Mack 
Venable. Clinic handles 80 patients daily. 


(Continued on Next Page) 5 
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JOLLY KIDS of all races play together at Pilgrim House, When first propaganda-frightened Japanese returned, only four Nisei children 
were brought to the day nursery, Japanese social worker Samuel Ishikawa recalls, “In the beginning we were fearful of mixing the Japanese 
and Negro children, but to our amazement we found they had no prejudices towards one another and played together as any children play. ’ 
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ROLLER COASTER doesn’t have much run- 
n space in Little Tokyo. Pilgrim House’s grim House, 


0 r, turned into parking lot. Traffic acci- 

dents in Little Tokyo run to 25 daily. modate all children. 

THE 30,000 Japanese who lived in Southern California before 

» war, 16,000 have returned—many of them to Little Tokyo. 

They are crowded together in temporary shelters. Investigators 
have found as many as 15 sleeping on the floor of single room. 

First building placed at their disposal on their return was Ever- 
green Hostel run by the Quakers. Later Koyasan and Hongwanji 
Buddhist Temples opened their doors and placed army cots hos- 
pital-fashion in the beautiful temples. Adjustment has been difficult 
but groups like the Pilgrim House’s Common Ground committee 
composed of Caucasians, Negroes and Japanese have helped. Out 
of the Common Ground relationship has come the third interracial 
church on the West Coast called “The Church of All Peoples.” 


TWO COMMUNITY LEADERS who did splendid job in bringing Negro 

nd Japanese families together were Dr. Harold M. Kingsley, Pil- 
zrim House director, and Rev, Arnold Nakajima, Japanese Uni- 
arian minister. Today both share a common pulpit, use church for 
1 common’ cause, 


BUILDING BLOCKS together in front of Pil- 


kids keep occupied. Jammed 
short-lived playground was reclaimed by local public schools shortened 


morning and afternoon sessions to accom- 


BASKETBALL GAME is played in shadow of 
big Standard Oil gas tanks. No trees or 
lawns grow in Little Tokyo and play space 
is at a premium. Negro and Japanese fami- 
lies live slum-style two blocks from City Hall. 


hours, ran 


The Nisei find Jap Crow as well as Jim Crow prevails in most 
churches. One returned evacuee who goes around to white churches 
making speeches says white church leaders invariably speak pat- 
ronizingly and “contribute money” to aid the Japanese but do not 
like the idea of Japanese worshipping in the same church with 
whites. “They scratch us all right, but not where we itch most,” he 
adds. 

Biggest need of Little Tokyo today is a conscience, believes the 
head of Pilgrim House, Dr. Kingsley. 

He points out that there is not a plot of ground 50 feet square 
where children can play. But within four blocks there are 47 places 
which sell liquor. 


HARD WORKER in helping returning Japanese is Scotty Tsuchuya, 
local head of the Japanese-American Citizens League. He was for- 
merly in a relocation camp, was sent to Little Tokyo by WRA to help 
in resettlement and found Negro residents cooperative in aiding 
Nisei returnees, 
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CLINIC OF 
ALL RACES 


OMMON GROUND for all races j 
Tokyo is the unconventional First 
Clinic in a Japanese Buddhist buildin 
plan of two community-thinking whit 
icians, the clinic is a little over tw 
old and blood-tested proof not only of 
medicine ideas but also of interraci: 
ocracy. 

The seven white-walled, simply-de: 
clean reception, interviewing and tre: 
rooms have Mexican, Chinese, Negr 
pino, Irish, East Indian, Jewish, G 
Japanese patients, doctors, technicians 
nurses. In the private clinic, open t 
dents of Little-Tokyo-Bronzeville ar 
marginal communities surrounding the 
patients are charged fees according to their 
earnings and ability to pay. This sliding pay 
scale worked so well that within two m 
of operation, the clinic was meeting its o 
head. 

Its co-founder, Dr. G. Hill Hodell, is at 
present on government health assignment in 
China. Dr. Helen Mackler, M.D., other steer- 
ing head, (specialty: obstetrics) idea’d plan 
when she realized that “shifts in population 
were leaving doctors hith and dry—and no 
medical group was administering to Negroes 
in their new area.” It was her firm dream to 
give “university standard medicinal treat- 
ment, ten-dcllar-a-visit care to people who 
couldn’t afford more than two dollars.” 

Today, with more than 80 daily pa- 
tients, the clinic fulfills a great interracia 
need. Its present head is cheerful Japanes 
Dr. G. S. Iski, a general practitioner sinc 
1921. Other staff doctor is Negro Dr. Hovw- 
ard H. Allen, a well-known veteran of fifteen 
years’ practice in metropolitan Los Angeles. 
He feels “there is no racial problem here.” 
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ROSSROADS of Little Tokyo is at Ist and San Pedro Streets in shadow of imposing City 
fall in background. Negroes own only 6% of Little Tokyo property, lease 40%. 


APANESE DOCTOR George Iki examines Chinese patient with aid 


Negro nurse. Clinic has five doctors and necessary aides. 


CO-FOUNDER of First Street Clinic Dr. Helen Mackler examines 
Willard Bullen. The clinic is open late hours each evening. 
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Employment 


Tl are (1. to r.) Victor Abe, Caryl] Thomas, Major George Porter (on terminal leave), Charles Nakagawa, and Frank 


GAME OF POOL as well as other sports bring Negro and Japanese together. They have keen competition but are free from 
indulged in by other racial groups. Favorite in many Japanese restaurant juke boxes is hit song The Honey Drippe 





HANDLESS PF 
AND FOOTLESS 


jIKE several GI casualties in World \\ay J] 

little Sammy Workman has no h ; 
feet. But unlike these soldier hei 
23-year-old Los Angeles youth has 
ficial hands or feet to replace those 
when stricken by a mysterious disea 
a baby of 2. 

3ut Sammy Workman has in 2 
learned to live without hands and fi 
get around almost as a normal persor 

Sammy was discovered several vears back 
in his home town of Richmond, Virginia, by 
Peg Leg Bates, great dancer who won stage 
fame after losing a leg in an auto accident. 
Peg Leg took Sammy to New York and they 
to California, where he lives now. Sammy’s 
big ambition is to get on the stage. He cap 

sing and dance very well and his prowess jn 
; ; marble shooting, baseball throwing, writing 
THROWING A BALL with speed and accuracy is a trick that Sammy has developed. He with the nubs of his hands or feet should 
heaves the ball with the crook of his elbow. He plans an exhibition tour of big cities soon make him a hit. 

with the Cincinnati Clowns. First-born of Elizabeth and Hugh Work. 
man of Richmond, he was a normal child 
and for two years cooed and played like 

other neighborhood youngsters. 

Then a disease hit Sammy and his hands 
and feet simply fell off. Sammy says his 
mother never told him what kind of disease 
it was. 

Sammy learned to dress himself, walk, run 
and play like other children. He was never 
allowed to believe he couldn’t do anything 
the other children could do and he did them. 

He went to the George Mason elementary 
school where he was a better than average 
student. He graduated from the Maggie L. 
Walker high school in 1942 in a class of one 
hundred. 

In 1939 all the school children of Rich- 
mond put on a huge stage show with many 
celebrities taking part to raise money for 
artificial legs, in recognition of his magnifi- 
cent courage in the face of such a great 

F physical handicap. With them he learned to 

: AES ae, Kare , ¥ ea drive an automobile and he got a job with 

<foee ? bes vs ; vas Se the Richmond delivery company driving a 

sb a fet Pn Ra oe wl y ' Wi & truck. By pushing the pedals too hard, he 
Sette owns At itive pas Bp ves Sis ‘ yt Mh KS ; ee : SS eee y , ae 

Saaern ih «8 OP DS aden tay rte aa MES ini 7S minke eee §=«=§=injured his legs and is unable to wear them 

—— suns _— eT - , , until an operation is performed. He plans to 

BASEBALL is Sammy Workman’s best sport. He likes to play second base, fields, bats and get the operation at the John Hopkins hos- 

throws as easily as any kid of teen age. He plays basketball too, throws with the nubs of pital in Baltimore in the near future. 

his two arms. _ ; After coming to California Sammy became 

known all over Los Angeles, making friends 

easily. He worked on the spotlight for Cur- 

tis Mosby, owner of a large cabaret, until 

someone found out that Sammy was not 21 

and therefore not allowed in a night club. 

He got back the job when he became of age. 

Among his large circle of friends are 
members of every profession. Lucky Mil- 
linder, Duke Ellington, Count Basie, Lena 
Horne, Eddie (Rochester) Anderson, Mantan 
Moreland, Earl Hines (with whom he has a 
standing feud on the pool table), and Erskine 
Hawkins know of and admire Sammy’s great 
courage. 

Sammy, who writes a better hand than 
most business people, sends his mother a 
letter every week. 

He has taken his handicap in stride, 
replaced his defects with new talents. All 
that he asks for today is an equal break. 

Sammy has complete confidence in his 
ability to master any and every game played 
by normal people with hands and feet. He 
does not ask for pity or sympathy or money 
but just a chance to earn a living. 


Seeing is believing in Sammy’s case and 
POCKET BILLIARDS is another of Sammy’s favorites. Some unsuspecting players enter a many thousands are expected this summer to 
game with a sympathetic feeling but find after losing a few games that Sammy is hard for turn out to ball parks to witness his amazing 
the average player to beat. He plays on regulation tables. feats despite lack of hands and feet. 
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HEROIC NEGRO NAVYMEN of World War II are paid high tribute in The Negro Sailor through the story of Bill Johnson, a typical Navy 


recruit, who is a symbol of the million Negro servicemen who fought for freedom in the war. 


; 


\NEGRO SAILOR 


) Splendid Navy film tells story 
} of colored gobs in World War Il 


ESTINED for the Navy Department ar- 
chives unless some movie distributing 
agency suddenly decides to buy it for pub- 
lic showing is one of the best documentary 
films of World War II1—The Negro Sailor. 
Made in the closing days of the war, 
this splendid 27-minute tribute in cellu- 
loid to Negro gobs is a stirring, significant 
picture that shows what the status of the 
colored sailor ought to be—but isn’t—in 
the U. S. Navy. The 16-mm short says 
right out that the Negro is as skillful, as 
courageous, as patriotic as the white gun- 
ner, the white electrician, the white skip- 
per. It speaks of unity of all races and 
nationalities as the key to victory. 
3ut although completed at Columbia 
Studios in the summer of 1945, The Negro 


Sailor was pigeonholed in the Navy De- 
partment public relations department until 
February, 1946, when a special showing 
was finally made to representatives of 25 
groups in a New York studio. Since then 
the film has been gathering dust in Navy 
Department files. 

Navy spokesmen have claimed The 
Negro Sailor is out of date now that the 
war is over, but its message of interracial 
unity and Negro ability in the armed 
services is still very much in order today 
when colored sailors still get the menial 
jobs and the Navy skirts its promise to 
end Jim Crow. Groups interested in ob- 
taining prints of the film should write 
Motion Picture Section, Office of Public 
Information, Navy Dept., Washington. 


{Continued on Next Page) j 
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DRAFT PAPERS come to Bill Johnson, who works in the compos 
ing room of the Herald-Chronicle, a prosperous Negro 
paper. Harley, the office boy, buzzes the news around. Bill is played 
by Joel Flewellen, a professional actor. Picture was photographed 
by Navy camera crews, includes scenes of actual Navy units or 
authentic incidents recreated to conform with conditions existing 
in the Navy at the time the film was taken. 


re hews 


3 PHYSICAL EXAM is passed by Bill with flying colors and he de- 

* cides he wants to get into the Navy. He gets his wish but finds 
the Navy checkup a tough business But shopping the Navy way is 
easy. No trouble about making up his mind on a brown suit with a 
small check or a gray suit with stripes. In the Navy he gets nine 
suits of clothes and everything that goes with them in 20 minutes. 


COMMANDING OFFICER vives Bill the story of some of the 
famous Negro heroes of Navy history—fellows like Dorie Mil- 
ler, who died in the Battle of the Coral Sea after winning the Navy 


Cross at Pearl Harbor; Leonard Roy Harmon, after whom the U.S.S. 


Harmon was named; Elbert H. Oliver, another Navy Cross winner, 
for his outstanding courage; and William Pickney of the U.S,S. 
Enterprise, who also won the Navy Cross. 


12 


BILL'S BOSS gets the news he’s to be inducted. Before Bill leayes 

he’s taken by his boss to a football game where a white quarter. 
back tosses a touchdown pass to a Negro end. Herald-Chronie, 
sports editor Frank Roberts tells Bill, “That’s teamwork in action 

. different kinds of men fighting together for one goal. ,.. But ’p 
thinking of a much greater team—one that’s playing the most in. 
portant game of all. That team is the U.S. Navy.” 


RECRUIT COMPANY 5-10 is Bill’s outfit. The Company com- 
mander tells him and the rest of the recruits the rules, “You're 
here for discipline . . . and I’m here to see that you get it. Now, 
get on the ball and stay on it.” Company 5-10 and Bill really worked 
hard to stay on the ball. To bed at 9 and up at 5 and every minut 
of the day on the go. But Company 5-10 was on the hall. 


6 RECRUIT TRAINING OVER, the fellows in Company 5-10 

* scattered far and wide. Bill winds up at the Quarterma: 
School at the U. S. Naval Training Schooig at Hampton, Virgiv ia. 
There he learns how to steer a ship, recognize buoys, read liquid, 
magnetic and mechanical compasses, set for the mercurial barome? 2r 
use the engine room telegraph. On the school training ship he puts 
to work all the things learned in class. 
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OUT OF SCHOOL and now on duty aboard a fast destroyer escort manned by a predominantly Negro crew, Bill finds out more about 


' the Navy—especially that men of all races can and do get along splendidly as these two fellows working on a Pacific island. 
Sailor emphasizes the need of unity for victory from beginning to end, has many scenes showing Neg 


ea 


{ NEGRO SKIPPER commanding a Navy oiler is a surprise to Bill 
* but he is one of several Negro officers holding important jobs. 
\t close of the war there were 160,000 Negroes in the Navy com- 
ared with only several thousand messmen and steward’s mates at 
ie beginning of the war. 


rrv? AT 
The Negro 


ro and white gobs working together. 


. 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S MATE is another post held by Negroes in 

* the Navy. This man, who wears the Purple Heart, has flown 

many missions over enemy territory in the Pacific doing map work 

under hazardous conditions. Most Negroes in Navy held the ranks 
of seamen and petty officers. 


{Continued on Next Page) i3 
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10 MARCHING WITH WHITE SHIPMATES was a new experience 11 BULLETS KNOW NO COLOR and sailors like Bill Johnson uns 

* for Bill but the Navy changed lots since December 7, 1941, * up in Navy hospitals along with white mates, National Urba; 
when a stalwart mess boy named Dorie Miller grabbed a machine League Secretary Lester Granger after tour of Navy bases 1 Pa- 
gun after the white gunner was killed and shot down three Zeroes. cific concluded: “The Navy means business about revising its racia 
Jim Crow has been wiped off the books on paper in the Navy but policy and making it possible for every member of the service t 


still is retained in practice in many instances. give his best efforts to his nation’s cause without discrimination, 


ATTN 


» 


] ALL THE NAVY TEAMS—aboard the ships of the fleet, with ordnance battalions, and in the Seabees—were made by Negro sailors ke 
* Bill Johnson. And the Bill Johnsons made this team too—in many cases buried alongside their white comrades. But for every Bill Jc :n- 
son that fell there were a hundred to take his place. They came on and kept coming until the job was done and the enemy was no more. 
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PIANO ACROBATICS were developed into an art by Dorothy Donegan, who plays in virtually ever 
goodbye to antics like crossing her hands in difficult, showy improvization and now promises to play piano the way of the masters. 


conceivable position. But she’s bid 


IS JAZZ GOING HIGHBROW? 


onegan is newest convert to the classics 


Hot pianist Dorothy D 


gECRET though seldom-realized ambition of 
many top-flight jazz musicians is to aban- 
don hot music for classical, turn from hectic 
f one-night stands and misty night clubs to 
s concert halls and cultured audiences. Latest 
» convert is sparkling, youthful Dorothy Done- 
§ gan, the Chicago pianist to whom music is 
mathematics. 
or three years now Dorothy Donegan has 
n creating an illusion—a shoulder-shak- 
finger-snapping, eye-rolling, nervously- 
ying female whose driving exuberance 
kes her a dynamo. But Dorothy has grown 
‘easingly dissatisfied with the reflected 
ge of herself in this role and now plans 
lestroy the illusion by embarking on a 
ous concert career. Ultimately boogie 
gie will have only a fleeting part and 
naces and groans be violently out of place 
er routine. 
ler plans are typical of the new movement 
‘make jazz respectable,” aimed at remov- 
its Negro folk idiom and presenting it in 
etting of greater propriety and dignity. 


hee 


The campaign to make jazz highbrow was 
launched more than. 20 years ago by Paul 
Whiteman who introduced “symphonic jazz” 
at Aeolian Hall in New York in the form of 
George Gershwin’s un-jazzlike Rhapsody in 
Blue. Symphonic jazz enjoyed a limited suc- 
cess. It was quickly outpaced by a vital up- 
surge of gifted jazz musicians beginning in 
1928 and dominated by the imposing Duke 
Ellington, who today remains the titan in his 
field. 

The influence on Ellington of classical com- 
posers like Debussy, Ravel and Delius started 
to reflect itself in 1935 when he wrote his 
Reminiscing in Tempo, a pretentious 12- 
minute work that received harsh treatment 
from the critics. Out of the controversy over 
this composition that raged in jazz circles 
came the claim that jazz was changing its 
character, that it was giving way to classical 
forms. 

Ellington’s more recent semi-symphonic 
pieces, like Black, Beige and Brown (origin- 
ally 45 minutes long), and New World A- 


Comin’ have served to reinforce this trend 
and to lend credence to the view that an in- 
creasing number of jazz musicians and com- 
posers are looking to the classics not merely 
for inspiration but as the basis of new musi- 
cal careers. 

In several of the nation’s symphony or- 
chestras can be found musicians who at some 
time in their careers have given out with hot 
licks in jazz bands. Most notable of these 
musical renegades is Jim Lanigan, veteran 
Chicago bassist, who was a pioneer in the 
development of hot “Chicago style,” now 
plucks his bass sedately as a member of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

In hopping on the longhair band wagon, 
Dorothy Donegan is deserting a lucrative 
field where her name became a by-word for 
hot piano and mugging. She is venturing into 
virgin territory where many a jazz musician 
has become hopelessly marooned. She’s a 
determined lass and has boldly issued a dec- 
laration of independence from jazz. 





{Continued on Next Page) iS 





















ENTRANCED by her own harmonies, Dorothy forgets the keyboard SNAPPING HER FINGERS and exuding with bump antics at th © 
















and indulges in grimaces and gestures. piano is a regular feature of Dorothy’s routine. 4 
e cal 
: she 
OROTHY DONEGAN is by training a clas- Explaining her animated style of perform- sach, Beethoven, Shostakovich and Strayip. 
sical musician. She is a graduate of the ing, she admits that a good deal of it is “un- sky. Her concert programs will include the BF 
Chicago Conservatory of Music where she necessary and quite unnatural.” From the works of these masters. Asked how she B% 
studied from 1936 to 1939, receiving instruc- very start of her musical career, she made planned to face frigid, rigorously-critic:| F¥ 
tion from the finest teachers of that institu- faces while she played, interpreting them as concert audiences over long periods, sh 
tion. “a natural expression of the emotions.” Dur- answered gaily: “Oh, I'll just sit up straigh: BF 
One teacher, Albert Sims, tried hard to ing the past year, however, she managed to —and deliver.” : TK 
stifle her jazz talent and objected to her reduce her face-making to the point where Though she spends heavily on clothes ani [4 T 
play ing jazz within the hallowed precincts of today she grimaces only occasionally, usuall:’ good living, she has managed to save son fo! 
the Conservatory. Sims has since had a during a particularly difficult technical pass- $30,000 which she intends to invest in Chi. an 
change of heart concerning the music he once age. cago real estate. Some of this will also le 7 
despised and today is earning a respectable She denies that mugging is essential to used to further her musical education ani F¥ ia 
living teaching swing. good musical performance, saying: “If a to finance training in psychology. ; i 
Miss Donegan’s recollections of early jazz pianist has talent, antics are not needed.” In Unmarried, she admits she’d like to fini F® a 
influences are vague. She insists she came to the future all such movements will be re- the kind of man she can respect and lov a 
it instinctively. Of one thing she is convin- duced to the absolute minimum and a purer, “If I ever do, and he wants me, I might even en 
ced: jazz cannot be learned. The best jazz, more natural Dorothy Donegan will be seen. settle down and spend a lot of my time cook. F% ; 
she feels, results from the application of Henceforth she will place major emphasis ing him creole shrimps, gumbo and ho 2 7 
technique and musicianship to native im- on the classics and play jazz selections for rolls.” RR 
pulses and natural talent. contrast and to lighten programs that will Her business affairs are handled by he ‘I 
“Nobody can teach you jazz,” she says. 0Fdinarily be top-heavy with List, Bach and mother, Ella Donegan who is her closes Bi " 
“Rither you feel it or you don’t. Negroes Beethoven. Though she will continue to play _ adviser. Her father is employed as a dining- 9 fe 
have a special aptitude for jazz, which, after J422 with the direct enthusiasm that hss car chef on the Chicago, Burlington ar 7 
all, is our music, Suffering has helped to Made her a byword in jazz circles, she has Quincy line. st 
make this aptitude. It is interesting to note let it be known that jazz occupies a second- In her political thinking she is on the left he 
that no other race has heen able to duplicate ary place in her affections and plans. believes there should be radical reforms h 


the American Negro’s jazz art.” Dorothy’s classical tastes run to Brahms, in America. 
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WIGGLING SHOULDER, Dorothy twists to EYES CLOSED, Dorothy places her ear near SETTING BEAT with her left hand, Dorcthy 
off-beat accents, taps feet drum-style. the keyboard when playing mood music. gets carried away by Hamp’s Boogie. i 
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PLAYING TWO PIANOS at once is a Donegan stunt that always 
captures the crowds. Dorothy hums softly, almost inaudibly as 


- 


she plays. 


| GOODBYE MUGGING 


[° ATONE for her exhibitionism in the past, Dorothy Donegan, now 

only 21, will concentrate in the future on improving her already 
formidable technique, enlarging a now substantial classical repertoire 
and developing poise and stage presence to fit her new role. 

She says she is through with synthetic showmanship, much of 
which she regretfully admits has not been in the best taste. As an 
example, she points to her two-piano act which for the past year has 
earned terrific applause from theatre and night club audiences with 
a flair for the sensational. Playing two pianos simultaneously is no 
easy feat and Miss Donegan performs it with surprising facility. 

She started the act on a dare while playing Chicago’s Oriental 
Theatre early in 1945, and has been doing it “only for a novelty.” 
Such tricks will be banished from her new repertory which, she 
claims, will stress grace of movement and serious mien. 

That her male admirers and supporters vastly outnumber her 
female fans is not surprising. This disparity is partly due to her lusty 
style, partly to her gowns which exude sexiness. On the other hand 
her mugging and exaggerated body movements have antagonized 
scores of demure feminine onlookers, some of whom have described 
her manner at the piano as “offensive.” 

“One day,” she says, “I asked myself, ‘Why should you do these 
things if you have talent?’ So I determined to cut it out and try to be 
a more dignified musician.” The change-over will be recorded in her 
new concert deportment. 

Although she still professes a strong love for jazz, and rates her 
favorite jazz pianist, Art Tatum, among the world’s consummate 
musicians, she intends one day to eliminate jazz entirely from her 
repertoire. 

First professional Donegan appearance was as a between-sets 
pianist at The Tank, a club on Chicago’s North Side. She was 16 at 
the time and was paid $15 a week. Discovered by Howard Bolton, 
young, white, jazz-loving Chicago playboy, she was hooked into Cos- 
tello’s Grill in the Loop. A series of engagements followed at other 
cocktail lounges and clubs in Chicago’s Loop district, culminating in 
a lengthy and highly successful appearance at Joe “Kid” Sherman’s 
Garrick Stage Bar. 

Sherman, a dapper ex-pugilist, has been in steady trouble for at- 
tempting to bar Negroes from his downtown club. No esthete but a 
shrewd businessman, he reportedly bet $1,500 that Miss Donegan 
could outdraw famed classical pianist Vladimir Horowitz at Orches- 
tra Hall, the Carnegie Hall of Chicago. The Horowitz and Donegan 
oncerts were spaced within 24 hours of each other in April, 1943. 
\ttendance at the Donegan concert, which was divided between jazz 
nd the classics, exceeded the Horowitz house by over 500, with some 
000 turned away. Sherman, of course, won his bet, and Dorothy 
onegan began to see possibilities in a concert career. 

Since her sensational Orchestra Hall debut, Miss Donegan has been 
nursing a dream that may soon be fulfilled, to be a distinguished con- 
ert pianist and possibly the first Negro classical pianist to enter 
ig time. 


STANDING while beating out hot rhythm, Dorothy virtually ignores 
the keyboard and is more interested in being a flashy showman. 
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GLAMOUR PROCESS COMPLETED by Photographer George Karger with aid of lighting effects and makeup, Barbara Gonzales emers °s 


as a sultry beauty looking wistfully into 


ng ito the wide blue yonder, Copper chain necklace and gray Persian lamb front heighten exotic eff« 
18 
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CAMPUS LIFE at Sarah Lawrence College is stimulating and geared to a progressive outlook by undergraduates. Sarah Lawrence student 
body works for passage of a fair employment practices law and gives aid to CIO strikers. But it’s still collegiate as Barbara’s getup of 
fringed blue jeans, man’s shirt and moccasins shows. It’s politics she’s discussing with fellow student, though. 


GLAMOUR IS GLOBAL 


+ AMOUR knows no color lines. 
But in the United States, where beauty 
is a highly-priced, marketable commodity, a 
large, important reservoir of pulchritude has 
been all but ignored by the charm connois- 
seurs. 
_ Negro America boasts an abundance of 
feminine glamour. But despite the accepted 
standard for years, of a healthy brown sun- 
burn as a measure of lush beauty to most 
Americans who are white, race has come 
to dominate the norm for glamour. A lily- 
White face fashioned along routine Nordic 
lines is standard equipment for America’s 
ncept of what is beautiful. Gentlemen— 
least white gentlemen—prefer blondes 
nd it is almost axiomatic that few Negro 
men qualify for the adjective beautiful. 
Glamour girls like movie star Lena Horne, 
ho has white Americans as well as their 


darker brothers emoting “ohs” and “ahs,” 
are considered by most whites very rare ex- 
ceptions, seldom convince them that the 
Negro female population includes many 
naturally alluring beauties. 

Actually, wherever Negroes live, lovely 
ladies abound. Broadway and Main Street, 
the factory assembly line and the college 
campus all have their Negro women of ele- 
gance and distinction. And around the world 
brown beauties have demonstrated that 
glamour is global. 

Negro girls are beautiful too—and to 
prove the case, EBONY this month nomin- 
ates a typical college girl to demonstrate 
what a topnotch photographer can do by add- 
ing together photo studio tricks with natural 
charm to create an ideal pinup girl. She is 
enchanting Barbara Gonzales, a student at 
the fashionable Sarah Lawrence College in 


Negro pulchritude ranks high despite U.S. 
lily white standards, picture test proves 


Bronxville, N. ¥. 

Possessed of an unsophisticated poise and 
high intelligence, she turned out to be a most 
uncommon model for the studied camera 
technique of rotund, jovial, German-born 
George Karger, one of the outstanding ex- 
ponents of the art of glamourizing Ameri- 
can women in pictures. But her photos prove 
beyond a doubt the fallacy of the lily-white 
standard of beauty. 

Applied to a naturally beautiful Negro 
girl, the glamour process produces results no 
less appealing and exotic than when the sub- 
ject is white. Photographically the same 
effect is created—the end result being a sex- 
ually-attractive, tastefully-cosmetized young 
lady whose curves and features are calcu- 
lated to quicken the pulse and heighten the 
desire of a normal male. 

For evdience: see opposite page. 


{Continued on Next Page) 
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FIRST Negro student to graduate { 

clusive Sarah Lawrence College, on 
country’s finest private women’s sc! 
20-year-old Barbara Gonzales who 

.Q. combines with exotic beauty to n 

a striking product of higher educati: 

When she entered Sarah Lawren 
years ago, she went as the first representa. 
tive of her race, pioneering in race relations 
among girls whose previous association with 
Negroes was slight, at best superficial. 

In four years of close contact with stp. 
dents and faculty, Miss Gonzales endeared 
herself to her classmates. She played an ae. 
tive role in campus life and impressed her 
professors as a young lady destined for more 
than the usual success. 

That she should be so popular at an jn- 
stitution that has traditionally drawn the 
greater part of its students from wealthy, 
conservative families, is proof of the claim 
sociologists make that when races are allow- 
ed to meet and mingle, distrust fades and 
understanding grows. It is also one result of 
the liberal policy followed by Sarah Lavw- 
rence College and capably executed by its 
militant young President Harold Taylor, 


who fights racism as vigorously as he cham- 
COLLEGE PRESIDENT Harold Taylor talks over student affairs with Barbara. He is only 31 pions learning. 
but a dynamic force in progressive education. He wae formerly a professor of philosophy New York-born Barbara Gonzales is ye- 
at the University of W isconsin W here he influenced the appointment of Negro Professor markably mature for her youth. But like most 
Alain Locke to succeed himself. Sarah Lawrence has no compulsory curriculum, students girls her age she loves smart clothes, gay 
have “leeway to work independently,” according to President Taylor. parties and enjoys the company of handsome, 
ee , ' ats _ ree witty males. She also loves classical music, 
BO on PA : wae: ern iiiaes 
nia good writing and the theater. 

She entered Sarah Lawrence in Septen- 
ber, 1942, on a scholarship. In that year she 
and her sister, Hilaria, won two scholarships 
offered to the school for Negro students. 
During the first two years, she majored in 
psychology, having in mind a career in s0- 
cial work. This ambition did not last, how- 
ever, and Barbara decided to utilize her 
flair for languages by majoring in Spanish. 

The Gonzales face is a composite of many 
strains. Both of her parents were born in 
Trinidad in the West Indies where a proft- 
sion of races mingle and merge. Her great 
grandfather was a Venezuelan. Her mother 
has Indian, Chinese-and Negro blood in her 
veins; her father is of Negro and Spanish 
stock. 

The scholarship through which Barbara 
entered Sarah Lawrence is being renewed 
annually, enabling Negro girls who would 
normally never be able to afford the high tui- 
tion fees attend the college. 


Position of the school on the racial ques- 
tion is forcefully stated by President Taylor: 
‘Every college should try to give people, who 
have not ‘white’ privileges, opportunities for 
enjcying them. We want to have a scholar- 
ship fund with which to bring more Negro 
studei.ts here. The presence of Negro stu- 
dents helps the entire student body. 

“The only selection criteria American 
schools saould have are scholastic aptitude, 
qualities of personality and a deep-goiny in- 

Foams. terest in education. It doesn’t matter what 

eae. ane color a person is. We want them here if trey 
SPANISH was Barbara’s major during her last two years at college. Peruvian-born Span- _ have these qualifications.” 

ish teacher Angelica Mendoza considered her an outstanding student. Barbara picked up Graduate Gonzales follows up this fe 
an enormous vocabulary. Now her main ambition is to go to South America to develop right statement of Sarah Lawrence Colle 
fluency in Spanish. At Sarah Lawrence if a girl wishes to depart from a prescribed course philosophy when she says: “It’s a wonderf 
by specializing in one aspect only, she is promptly given time and facilities to do so. school!” 
20 
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DANCING is a passion with Barbara. She 
‘'s she would like to continue her dancing 
idies after graduation, perhaps perform 
fessionally with dance groups of the 

‘artha Graham type. At Sarah Lawrence, 
e was outstanding in dancing classes and 

er figure clothed in a black leotard showed 

» good advantage. 


EXCEPTIONAL MIND is fused with physical beauty of a high order to make Barbara a 
girl of rare attractiveness. She is a wide reader, is interested in subjects like labor union- 
ism, Soviet Russia and history. 


: (ye 
Ae: ? 
ROOMMATE for Barbara during her last term was Lenora Fuerst, a freshman, They shar- 
ed a two-room'suite,in Titsworth Dormitory. They were good friends, had mutual interests 
in art and swing Music. Prior to begoming a boarder on campus, Barbara commuted from 
Brooklyn by subway and train, a long trip that averaged 112 hours each way. 
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BARBARA'S FACE clearly shows blending of races in her background. She is embodiment of Beauty Authority John Powers’ 
Gir] Barbara hates mediocre films, loves fine acting. She drinks moderately (rye and soda), and considers herself a gourmet. 
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BEAUTY MINUS 
LIPSTICK, ROUGE 


HO'OGRAPHER George Karger, whose 
2 appears regularly in America’s best 
mag. ines, found lovely Barbara Gonzales an 
jdea! subject for the camera. 

He went to work with the plan of portray- 
ing natural loveliness in its pure form, 
then subjecting her to the searching test of 
closeup photography. 

-o bara Gonzales emerged from the rigor- 
ous glamorizing process with flying colors, 
tho her nerves were slightly frayed from 

f posing under the glare and heat of 

’s array of lights. 

difficulty encountered by Karger was 
the uctance of Miss Gonzales to use make- 
up in quantity, considered indispensable to a 
successful glamor operation. She uses lip- 
stick sparingly, rouge hardly at all. 

“Look honey,” Karger finally said. “My 
camera says you’ve got to put more lipstick 
on those pretty little lips. Won’t you cooper- 
ate””’ Miss Gonzales cooperated quietly. 

Glamorizing was preceded by a series of 
“straight” shots taken of Miss Gonzales in 
class, on the campus and relaxing in her 
dormitory room. This procedure is often 
used by Karger for purposes of contrast. 

When Karger applies his talent to height- 
en a woman’s beauty the changes are often 
quite extreme, especially when the subject 
barely qualifies as a beautiful type. The in- 
genuous beauty of Miss Gonzales, however, 
made Karger’s task infinitely easy. “I didn’t 
have to extend myself at all,” he said after- 
wards. 


a a 
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ODELING JEWELRY for Winifred Mason, well-known New York 


GLAMOUR CAMERAMAN George Karger is one of America’s outstanding photographers, 
a specialist in the art of making women look beautiful to the camera. Much of his art is in 


his unusual lighting effects which he used to advantage in taking his shots of 


signer and manufacturer, Bu.’ ara wears silver bead headpiece. coat. She wears clothes tastefully, avoids flaring colors. 


Jarbara. 


IDEAL FASHION MODEL, Barbara displays a gray Persian lamb 
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REPORTER 
V/TH A CAMERA 


0 NEGRO photographer in America— 

N ne of the best in the land, white or 
is Gordon Parks, a modest young 
32 who calls himself a reporter with 
ra, but whose pictures are as much 
hey are journalistic reports. 
ntly working for Standard Oil of 
‘sey under a high-paying contract, 
ravels from their smooth beige and 
fices in Radio City to Gloucester and 

reh, returning with film after film of 


g 
iting pictures, full not only of the 
plants and the fisheries, but also the 
homes and Main Streets of the men 


men behind the giant machines, pipes 





s creates human documents whereby 
n of the post-atomic age may under- 
not only how men were dwarfed by 
es but also how essential they were 
chines, and how they lived after the 
clock whistles blew. 

To hear Gordon Parks talk, anyone with a 

ere interest in the world about him, a 
sense of timing, the patience to study com- 
position and lighting, and the $200-$300 
necessary today to purchase equipment and 
a second-hand Rolliflex or Speed Graphic (he 
uses four cameras altogether) could dupli- 
cate his photographs. But in 1948, U. S. 
Camera magazine went overboard for Parks 
with phrases about the “instinctive talent of 
the Negro” and “the Negro, with his im- 
mense capacity for rich creative power.” 

Parks emphatically wants no part of such 
talk—he doesn’t think Negroes are horn any 
better fitted to become cameramen than any 
other race, save for a heightened sense of 
timing which Negro athletic records would 
seem to uphold. He does think that more 
Negroes should receive training as photog- 
raphers, because the field is almost bare of 
colored men. 

The function of a photographer? “I think 
it’s just to report accurately the way we live 
in 1946—our social system, our moods, what 
we think is ugly, what beautiful. The photog- 
rapher’s job isn’t to change these things; he 
just shows them up as they are, and the 
people take it from there.” 
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4 
n BAGGAGE-BURDENED Parks, clutching cam- 
PS eras, bulbs, tripods, suitcases leaves for 


ry 


nth’s photo-assignment in Northwest Ter- 
tory. Not shown is portable victrola he 
‘ways totes, along with case of jive and 
issic discs, Rachmaninoff predominating. 
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OW! WAR CORRESPONDENT Parks did series on pilot-friends at Selfridge Field, Michigan, 


while waiting to go overseas with 332nd Fighter Group. 


Plan was to make first series of 


cadet-to-combat photos on record. Although accredited and toughened by same program 
cadets took, Parks suddenly heard rumor he wasn’t to be permitted to go. Instant plane- 


trip to Washington, D. C. 


and flight back to POE confirmed scuttlebutt. Parks doesn’t like 


to talk much about it, says only, “Some fat reactionary in Washington” was responsible 


His resignation from OWI followed. 


DARKROOM in Radio City towers is chaotic 
haven of Standard Oil co-workers Charlottte 
Brooks and Arnold Eagle. Parks rarely has 
time to develop own shots now. Only Negro 
on Standard Oil public relations staff, he is 
still working under old friend Roy Stryker. 


DAWN PATROLS marks creation of Flash 
Photography, Parks’ first book. Adopting 
motto “Leave writing to the writers,” he 
swears it will be his last. Slow, meticulous, 
he revises every second sentence, weekly 
defers publisher Franklin Watts’ deadline. 
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EW YORK and Chicago friends of Gordon 
Parks were amazed by his racial naivete 
before he went out into the world and act- 
ually got a whiff of racial discrimination in 
the raw 

To them it is incredible that a Negro 
could live in the USA and be so unaware of 
Jim Crow. But these are the facts: 

The son of a Kansas farmer, Parks was 
raised in Minnesota. He lived among neigh 
bors of both races. At school in St Paul, he 
captained many a white team, occasionally 
even took a white girl to a prom. The young 
est of 15 children, he was busy cowpunching 
hefore school, practicing basketball which 
was later to get him a job on the House of 
David team of colored Jews, diving fo1 
corpses in the river for 25 cents a head, and 
keeping his grades high enough to ge* out 
of school. 

Like most colored boys the) » he neve 
dreamed of applying for “white” jobs, and 
so never experienced any of the slaps con 
nected with job discrimination. Most of his 
voung friends were Negroes, including Hilda 
Simms now of Anna Lucasta and a girl 
named Sally whom he later married. There 
was little racial friction in St. Paul and 
Parks had more pressing things on his mind. 

He had an overwhelming urge to stud 
he concert piano. His lean fingers on gin 
mill keyboards would not produce enough 
tuition, however, nor would stevedoring, 
driving spikes, or professional basketball. 

In 1937, restlessly roaming Seattle in 
search of a way to ship over to China, his 
glance fell upon a $12.50 box camera in a 
store window. “I’d never thought about a 
camera before. I didn’t have money to throw 
around, either. But next thing I knew I wa: 
on the docks of Puget Sound, with five dol- 
lars in my pocket and a camera in my hand 

“While trying to snap seagulls that same 
day I fell in, camera, film and all. I bought 
another camera and got to work in earnest. 
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GLOUCESTER HARBOR'S glassy surface peacefully reflects prows 

of fishing fleet which Parks photographed for OWI and later for of the lakes, Port Arthur, Canada. He calls it a photograp ers | 

Standard Oil. Co-workers liked quality of this shot so well that ata shot, says fellow camera men appreciate composition, action, tex- | 

White Plains party they nominated it for mural over Parks’ mantle. ture of picture which, in defiance of the rules, was shot into the light. § 
5 





PHOTOS BY PARKS BEGAN WITH BOX CAMERA ON SEATTLE DO ‘xs 








| studied light sources in paintings, asso- pulp magazine story and he gets ; 
ciated with artists, sculptors. I gave it all my out of telling his kids some of his | n 
spare time, because I loathed the job | had exciting tales. 
Serving bigoted businessmen under a white Probably the best story of all c rt | 
diner-steward isn’t my idea of fun.” told until now, except perhaps Sal 

He recognized his camera as the means mother of the three kids. When Pa) <g ys. 
of escape from the diner, and he saw in it covering Gloucester fishermen for t' » OW 
too the instrument which was to replace the government officials made sure tl the 
piano in his search for self-expression. was no publicity on the story. I 

One year after falling into Puget Sound, scarce, fishermen caught fish, and i| . 
Parks’ work was good enough to warrant known that Parks and his crew y # 
an exhibit by Eastman Kodak. While still fronted with a surfaced sub for a { | 
railroading, critics in Chicago saw his work they might not be so anxious to 
and gave him a darkroom in the basement nets off the Maine coast. 
of the South Side Community Art Center A further gimmick concerned the rolls e | 

Memories of his second Chicago show, exposed film concealed in the cabin be! ' 
sponsored by the Ladies Aid Society, still each contained shots Parks had t 
make him laugh. “My favorite picture was American war plants, and if the Nazis 
of a lynching. Sure, it was posed. I’d never learned that the innocent-looking Neg 
seen one—lI’d never even been South. But among the fishermen was a governmep 
still it was darn good—I’d put a whole day’s agent in possession of valuable military go. ? 
work on it. The good ladies had placed it crets, life would have been over for Parks 

ay around a corner in this exhibit. I very Years later, when the story broke, Park: = 
firmly changed its placement to a prominent was asked what he did while those Na; _ 4 
position. When I went away, they shoved it were lined up looking across the water 
back in the corner. I dragged it out again, the motionless ship. ‘“Me? I prayed!” . 
hung it, and policed back and forth before The conscientious Parks, in order to fy 
it for a while. They let it stay after that.” understand what it is like to man a fishing 

That show gave Parks his start in Chi- boat, had chosen to go out on a Gillnett j 
cago—wealthy mothers brought their prett) the smallest ship in the fishing fleet. 1; 
daughters to be mugged for sittings at $50 sub’s crew, bored and sensing trouble, sub. & 
each, fashion stores hired him to accentuate merged just in time to escape a 70-mile gal; 
the positive of the clothes they had to sell, Parks joined seasoned salts in being hor 
and Gordon Parks was well on his way— ribly seasick. It blew for eight hours. To & 
hored very quickly, but at last out of the weak to stand and too sick to bear the smell 
diner, and free on weekends to experiment of rotting fish below, Parks was carried w 
with his camera on the dunes of Lake Mich- on deck by a burly not-so-sick Portugese 
igan. giant, who tied two ropes around Parks 

But not until 1942, when Parks took his chest, attached one to either rail, and lett & 
Rosenwald to Washington, did life as a him suspended. Although in no danger of & 
photographer really begin. He isn’t very washing overboard, by this time Parks didnt 


proud of his photographs before that time. much care. Waves froze on his face. He was 
And it took a series of kicks in the face to too weak to brush off the water. His ea 
make him realize that a camera can not only froze until the lobe stretched almost to his 
report, but fight back. shoulder, “I wanted to die, but I took pie. 
Parks’ personal life reads like a thrilling tures,” 
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A FAVORITE of Parks is shot of loading a grain-boat at the ead 





DRUG-STORE COWBOYS is Parks’ title for this humorous shot, the result of a chance picture of some sardonic Canadian “tough guys” who 
were loafing around a corner in Alberta. Parks’ best work is achieved by surprising his subjects when they do not expect the lens to click. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY is next subject for 
ittack by Parks. He wants to become 
triendly with kids, photograph gangdom 
from the inside out, if possible, by seeming 
0 become one of them. Project may neces- 
sitate removal of his cherished shaggy 
noustache. 


DELINQUENT STUDY NEXT PROJECT FOR PARKS 


HOTOGRAPHERS lately have tended to 

criticize Gordon Parks for too many angle 
shots and arty devices, and he is quick to 
admit that sometimes he gets too wrapped 
up in the potentialities of his lens to stick 
to straight-on photos. 

To progressives who accuse him of forget- 
ing his people and his function as reporter- 
critic of the larger aspects of life, he says 
“wait and see.” 

Currently absorbed in writing Flash 
Photography, Parks has two more aims. One 
is to teach kids what he knows about 
cameras. 

The second project is a photo-study of 
juvenile delinquents, probably in Harlem. It 
is an ambitious program, involves becoming 
a member of a gang himself in order to get 
the boys’ confidence. Parks figures that if he 
can show enough of the kids’ home back- 
ground on film, he can, by inference, show 
the way out of juvenile crime to any social 
agency which wants to wipe it out. 

If and when he gets some pupils together 
his golden rule will be, “Throw away the 
books and experiment. Shoot into a bright 
light. Do all the things they tell you not to 
do. You'll get wise and you'll get interesting 
effects.” 

Flash Photography says, “With camera in 
hand you are a reporter . . . the audience is 


using your lens and light source to look in 
upon the world around you. You owe it to 
them and to yourself to report accurately.” 
Parks adds privately, “If the spectator gets 
the same emotional lift viewing a picture as 
I got when I took it, the picture is a success.” 

There are few tricks in Parks’ bag. He 
got a prize shot of two girl welders in arrest- 
ed motion by concealing his camera and get- 
ting a foreman to surprise them into raising 
their heavy asbestos masks, Some wonder- 
fully natural shots of children have been 
achieved by whirling around and snapping 
them suddenly or by pretending to be adjust- 
ing the camera while actually taking un- 
posed shots. 

Originally somewhat self-conscious, Parks 
soon learned that he couldn’t afford to feel 
embarrassed. “If you’re balancing on a ledge 
high over Grand Central Station, people are 
bound to look at you. If you’re a Negro pho- 
tographer, they’ll not only be interested, but 
amazed. D’you think I could afford blushes 
and shaky knees way up there? 

“There’s one thing that’s always in your 
favor. Everybody wants to be on film. When 
I go after those juvenile delinquents, it won’t 
be hard. They’ll say, smirking, ‘Take. my 
pitcha, Mister?’ and I’ll say ‘Go ’way, I’m 
busy’ and they’ll keep on pestering me and 
pretty soon I’ll be getting a useful series on 
good, poor kids gone wrong.” 
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a ENGLAND house is dwarfed by huge tree in this quiet winter REMINISCENT of his childhood is Somerville, Maine, shot. Th 















cene with its accent on stark simplicity and wind-blown clouds. youngest of 15 children, the males of which had mostly grown up 
alas loves the northeastern states, says they remind him of his and gone away during his childhood, as a boy Parks had to pum; 
Minnesota farm background. and haul water for all his sisters’ shampoos. 

HEN Gordon Parks took his $2,000 Ros- not let me in; just said to write out the re- an emotional wallop. 

enwald Scie (first ever awarded port he’d requested. Man, I pounded that Currently he forms one of the original & 
to a photographer) and went to work under tvpewriter so hard it almost melted. I wrote FSA group still surrounding Stryker at F&F 
Roy Strvker’s tutelage in the Farm Security for two days. I wanted to photograph every Standard Oil. The only Negro in the Public F&F 
Administration, he began to find himself. rotten discrimination in the city, and show Relations department of a huge company : 
Vaguely realizing that his camera could the world how evil Washington was. I had which is not famous for broadminded FF 
have a higher use than immortalizing the the biggest, vaguest ideas in the world.” hiring policies, his current contribution to FF 
lovely features of debs and models, Parks Stryker handed back his report, said to better race relations stems more from his 
left his lucrative salon and headed South. boil it down. And down. “To carry out Parks’ good-humored, good-looking presence in that FF 

He now calls 1938-41 his “trite period” plans I’d have to hire all the photographers office and in the field than from his current & 
and even says that he was getting fed up — on Life and set them to work for the rest pictures in themselves. = \ 
with beautiful women. Parks likes to work of their lives,” said the chief. But Parks, Although an occasional telling blow is ¢ 
with models like Marva Louis (“one of the the expensive salon photographer, didn’t registered against Jim Crow, he is natur- } 
most photogenic women I know”) but he — know how to start being Parks, the serious ally limited by his work, which is to present ’ 
has come to think of beauty as a matter documentary photographer. All he had was pictorially an industry which has many 
of personality. “If a woman has charm, if a bad case of moral indigestion. Stryker pa- offices and officers in the South, 
she clicks, she doesn’t have to worry about tiently pointed out a government charwoman Those who have followed his work for 
her legs or profile. She’s beautiful.” in the FSA offices, suggested he trail her Standard Oil say perhaps Parks photographs 

He recalls his arrival in D. C., “I was and see what kind of story the resulting industrial workers illuminatingly because he 
like a kid about Washington—excited, thrill- photos would present. too once was a spikedriver and a stevecore, 
ed. I was dumb enough to regard it as the Parks talked with her, learned how she (as well as a waiter, a cowboy and a night- 
symbol of everything wonderful in the had come up from the deep South 16 years club pianist) and has an instinctive under- 
United States.” before, and had been kept scrubbing floors standing of laborers. 

A puzzled Roy Stryker, sensing Parks’ in- in spite of her efforts to get better jobs. He -arks has been fortunate in escaping the 





%” 






nocence, decided that it was high time the photographed her skinny grandchildren, the fate of other Negro “reporters” with white 
young photographer got wise to what his store-front church which ate up such a hunk organizations, most of whom must devote 





























race Was up against. of her salary their t talents exclusively to Negro sub) ects. 

“Go out and learn your way around, get As Parks worked on with Stryker and As his current exhibit at the South Side 
the feel of the town,” advised the big, silver- the FSA, he learned how to underscore trag- Community Art Center in Chicago eloquently 
haired teacher of America’s top photog- edy and subtly emphasize the hypocrisy of demonstrates, Parks is equally at home with 
raphers. “Go get yourself a good meal, buy the words “free and equal” as Americans white or Negro workers. He says he enjoys 
a hat, take in a movie, go for a bus-ride. understand them today. Most of his photos his New England and Canada trips as much 
Leave your camera with me—then writ at that time were of Negroes. for the long evenings of talk with rural 
up what you saw, and how you want to go Parks had worked some of the ire out of families as for the graphic photos which 
about photographing this town.” his system by the time that Stryker was result. 

Any Negro who has been in Washington made photo chief of the OWI, and after he Whites who had never before met a we'!- 
can fill in the blanks from this point on. and most of the FSA photographers had dressed, talented and educated Negro will 
Asked by a waiter “are you kiddin’?” when followed the boss over to the new organiza- _ testify to Parks’ efficacy as an ambassa: °F 
he ordered a sandwich, the mild Parks still tion, Parks was ready for a little variety. of interracial enlightenment. In the Yel!« \- 
didn’t catch on until he had been snubbed, He covered crowds at Radio City and fisher- knife area of the Northwest Territory a 
ignored and shoved out of theatres, buses, men in Gloucester; the wharves of Fulton white prospector said Parks was the fi >t 
eateries, stores and theatres. Then he lost Fish Market and welders in aircraft plants. Negro he’d ever seen, proceded to christ 1 
his head. He photographed Negro slums and Harlem a lake 100 miles from ‘the Arctic Circle La e 

“IT wanted to kill everyone. I’ve never been street-vendors, the Duke and Paul Robeson, Gordon in his honor. On his trips Parks tr s 






so mad.”” Rememembering, even in 1946, his Negro firemen and interracial camps in the to bring together kids of many backgroun: 
words make fun of his ignorance, but his hills of New York. He was cooling off, and his 11-year old son has had pen-pals of ma } 
voice is not amused. “I tore back to the becoming an excellent documentary man, races (including the son of a Canadian Indi 1 
FSA and beat on Stryker’s door. He would whose every picture told a story and packed _ guide), all his father’s acquaintances. 
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SALLY PARKS is Gordon’s sweet-faced Ca- 
nadian-born wife whom he married in Min- 
nesota. She wears Winnie Mason-created 
jewelry which he brought her after covering 
that story for EBONY. 


WHITE PLAINS hills form setting for Parks 
cottage. Family owns two cars, is somewhat 
hampered by commuting distance to New 
York, an hour’s drive away. 


MUSIC is Parks’ great love. On the day of 
Countee Cullen’s funeral he remarked “When 
[ die, I don’t want any fuss—just play 
Rachmaninoff’s Concerto No. 2 and let ’em 
pull me out!” 
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HOME to the five Parks is cottage in hills of White Plains, N. Y. The unique interracial com- 
munity called Parkway Gardens affords excellent schools, to skiing and tennis. 
Parks always carries shorts and racquet in his car, will play anywhere, with anyone 


access 


HE SUNNY white bungalow which houses 

the five Parks is situated on Adams Place, 
on the north side of White Plains. The com- 
munity, called Parkway Gardens, received 
quite some publicity in interracial-minded 
circles a few years ago when it was dis- 
covered that snooty Westchester County con- ; : . 
tained a group of white and Negro families , Y0Ung Gordon, oe 11, is constantly pick- 
which lived together in well-bred congenial- ing up one of his father’s books on social is- 
ity sues, and consequently keeps Parks busy an- 

- swering questions about color prejudice. Teni, 
who is almost five, and of course baby David 
have been protected from knowledge of seg- 
regation so far; all three children have 
friends of both races. 


which his kids should grow up, the Parks 
moved in. “Sure, I want my kids to get used 
to the bitter truth about prejudice; 1 don't 
want them to grow up and get a shock like I 
did. But they’re a little young yet; one of 
the reasons we moved up here was to protect 
them from the effects of segregation.” 


Among the Negro residents of this mixed 
almost-rustic community, Parks counts Jim- 
my Lunceford, Hazel Scott as neighbors. 


Convinced that Harlem was no place in 





TONI, DAVID, SALLY and Gordon squeeze onto a toboggan in the cold clear air of a White 
Plains winter. Kansas-born, Minnesota-bred Parks is used to cold, likes his kids to get 





fresh air which Harlem doesn’t offer, plays with them as often as he can. Baby David is 
still in the crawl-and-toddle stage, can’t go tobogganing until next winter. Parka or trench- 
coat and rugged boots are standard for Parks, who always dresses simply, favors casual tweeds. 
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‘1M TIRED OF YOU TEL! ‘NG ME THAT WHEN YOUR, 


MOTHER COOKED FOR WU, YOU ATE LIKE A HORSE!” 
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‘SOCIALIZING WITH 
WHITES 19 A PROBLEM 


EVERYTIME | SAY ‘I 
PASS’IN A BRIDGE 
GAME. | GET WORRIED” 
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708,000 DOLLAR BILLS are wheeled out of examining room in Washington Bureau of Engraving by Negro worker. 
sheets of twelve. Destination is cutting room, where they will be sliced into dollars. After 6 months of circulation 


Singles are printed in 
most will straggie back 


) the Treasury Department, to be washed with strong soap, starched and ironed. Due to superstition that they bring hard luck, unpopu- 
ar $2 bills have greater longevity, except in skeptical New England and in race track areas (where they come in handy for “paying off”). 
lole bitten in middle of deuce takes off hex, says folk belief. 


MONEY MAKERS 


189 Negroes in the Philadelphia 
Mint make money making money 


EHIND strong iron doors, on a tree-shad- 
ed Philadelphia street, 789 Negroes are 
making money making money. But if you 
think it sounds shady as the street, you’re 
wrong, for this is the U. S. Mint. Strange 
things go on inside, but they’re all strictly 


legal. 

The Mint takes seriously “E Pluribus 
Unum,” the Latin motto printed on every 
coin which jingles in American pockets, It 


means “Out of many states, one nation”; 


but it is also translated in the city of the 
Liberty Bell, “Out of many peoples, one 
working unit.” Of the 2,500 employes who 
enter the big white building on Spring Gar- 
den Street, 789 are Negroes, whose yearly 
pay checks total more than $1,000,000. 

No attempt is made to keep colored Civil 
Service workers down to a 10 per cent popu- 
lation ratio (31 per cent at Mint are usual- 
ly Negroes) but only one Negro has achieved 
the rank of foreman. 


{Continued on Next Page! 3! 
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MOLTEN METAL is poured into molds by Samuel L. Booker at 
Philadelphia Mint, biggest money factory in U. S., and gets 
nickels started toward their birth. Pourer Booker and his Negro 
and white co-workers earn over five million dollars a year, are not 
paid in coin. Heat of Booker’s metal (75% copper, 25° nickel for 
nickels) is 2600 Fahrenheit. 


NICKEL BLANKS are chopped out of strips on a cutting press 

operated by Marie Williams. Round and smooth, blanks resem- 
bling small poker chips will eventually become coins. Biggest 1945 
item for Mint was pennies: 1,945,317,000. Mint recently completed 
ten million five-cent pieces for Ethiopia and one million half-cent, 
one-cent and two-cent coins for Liberia. 
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ROLLING METAL to proper coin thickness is Webster McDonald 

who adjusts the clock on the 16-inch rolling mill. Exact coin 
thickness is decreed by Congress and strips often have to be rerolled 
several times to pass Mint requirements. Philadelphia Mint has been 
making coins since Congress created it (on 7th Street and Market) 
back in 1792. 
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4 TUMBLING MACHINE contains a solutien which polishes and 

* takes rough edges off blanks. Frank Williams empties barrel, 
sends blanks on their way to drying machines. Coins are then sof'- 
ened in furnaces to make stamping easier. On peak days, Mint 
turns out 10,750,000 coins daily, uses 60 to 70 tons of metals and 
chemicals. 
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5 RAISING EDGE on blanks is upsetting machine operated by Vir- 6 WEIGHING is essential part of every process at Mint. First Ne- 


ginia Savedge. She will pass blanks on to coining room, where gro to hold position of Prover is Robert FE. Lawson, here deter- 
presses simultaneously strike both sides of coin and groove edges. mining whether blanks are uniformly thick. Those which weigh too 
Coin demand has doubled since 1901. much or too little are condemned and remelted. 


ese 
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FOREMAN ALVIN G. JENKINS, head of the melting and refining department with 20 operators under him, examines the virtually finished 
* coins with two white workers, Emil Link and James Ryan. Jenkins has highest position held by Negro in Mint, supervises whites and 
‘egroes. He began working in the Mint four years ago as a melter, comes from Elizabeth, New Jersey and is a married man. 


(Continued on Next Pagel 33 
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FINAL INSPECTION marks approach of shiny 


new nickel’s debut into the world. 


Examining finished coins’ are Bertha Brown (left) 


*and Mary Dennis. Fifty Negro girls worked in reviewing room giving coins last inspection at height of wartime employment. Flaws on 


either side of coins mean they 


machines into bags. All silver coins are 


must head back toward melting furnaces. 


Good pennies, 


nickels and dimes are speeded through counting 
again weighed in bags of $1,000 so that the standard weight of $1,000 may be maintained. 


MINT MEN KNEW AND KEPT D-DAY SECRETS LONG BEFORE INVASION 


ROTHER, can you spare a dime? Odds 
are that it came from the Philly Mint, 
mama of all other mints, and that some- 


where before it was born a Negro worker 
midwifed the price of a handout. 

No one around the Mint recalls when Ne- 
groes first came there, for Negroes have 
been around quite a while, under both politi- 
cal parties. There are Negroes where one’s 
hands and clothes get quite dirty and there 
are others where the work is clean. It takes 
all to make money. 

Negroes have a hand in making pennies 
to half-dollars from receiving room to ship- 
ping room. In the rolling room, they are 
among the highest-paid employes. 


Highest post is held by foreman of the 
ingot melting room, Alvin G. Jenkins, who 
has come up fast in the four years he’s 


worked in t he Mint. 

One of the most import int jobs held by 
a Negro is “prov in the rolling 
Here Robert ee the first of his race to 


room 


hold the job, every few minutes weighs 
blank coins as thev are cut and checks the m 
against the standard. He must su keep 


thickness 
are made. 
the men who are 
the Mint. They 
war and expect to 


check, with a micrometer, on the 
of the metal from which blanks 

Lawson is typical of 
Civil Service emploves of 
were there before the 
remain there. Lawson has been at the Mint 
twelve years, having started as a roller. A 

veteran of World War I with service in the 
signal corps in France, he sees the Mint as 
a steady, lifetime job. 

Superintendent Edwin H. Dressel, a for- 
mer Philadelphia textile manufacturer, 
found the Mint’s anti-discrimination employ- 
ment policy a big aid in augmenting his 
force during the war. “I am happy to say 
that during this time there has been abso- 
lutely no thought of race or color or creed,” 
he says. “All of the employes of this Mint, 
regardless of race, color or creed, worked 
hard as a unit and gave the greatest co- 
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operation and the most faithful service.” 

Back in 1941, neighbors of Spring Garden 
Street (its current locale) wondered why 
Pearl Harbor should make the Mint convert 
to three shifts a day. They all knew that the 
U. S. needed more money than it had to 
pay the costs of battle, but worried arm- 
chair economists asked whether it was sane 
for the Mint to hole up and manufacture 
more and more coins. Would that balance 
the budget? 

And their bewilderment is testimony to 
the will-power of the 2,750 Minters—white 
and Negro—who could have told the biggest 
secret of the war. For not only were they 
turning out Purple Hearts, Congressional 
Medals and all the other hardware which 
now decorates the hearts or bureau drawers 
of U. S. heroes, but they were printing up 
Invasion Money months in advance of the 
various D-Days. Thus they could have given 
the tipoff as to where the various invasion 
assaults were going to be. While thousands 
of invasion were rushed to battle- 
fronts-to-be, not one word leaked out. 

In some respects, the Mint is like a raven- 
ous, hungry creature. Everyday it must be 
fed tons and tons of metal and chemicals, 
and Negroes help to bring these endless 
tons of silver, copper, nickel, bronze, tin, 
zine, and manganese into the Mint. They 
help to bring within reach a thousand and 
one other commodities that keep a mint ope- 
rating—from plaster of Paris, to sewing 
needles, to heavy steel. 

Once inside, the metals are weighed at 
each step of the way to the finished coins. 
There are huge scales to weigh tons, and 
scales so delicate that they can weigh a dot 
made on a piece of paper by an ordinary 
pencil. 

Negroes are among the operators of these 
scales, and Negro girls operate the scales 
which weigh the finished coins and auto- 
matically show whether a coin is overweight 
even by so little as a grain. Every coin is 
made to weight prescribed by Congress and 


dollars 


on this matter the Mint is as fussy as a 
hefty woman about calories. 

Once raw metals are in the Mint they 
are made up according to formulae worked 
out for the several coins and made into law 
by Congress. 

Here, too, workmen are more particular 
than the most expert chef de cuisine to 
follow the recipe—if it were not so, we 
might have a hundred different weights, 
tints, and qualities of pennies, nickels and 
dimes. 

Here’s what makes the money you know, 
according to a description by the Mint: 

Silver coins are made from pure silver 
alloyed with copper at the ration of on¢ 
hundred parts copper and 900 parts silve! 


bullion. The 5c nickel is made from an alloy 
of 75% copper and 25% nickel. The penn 
is 95% copper, 5% tin and zinc. 


While World War II was on, the nickel 
gave up some of its copper and was mad 
of 56% copper, 35% silver, and 9% manga- 
nese. And most Americans will remember 
those unpopular zinc-colored steel pennies 
of 1943. No more are being made. 

The Mint also makes money for other 
countries of the world. In March it was 
turning out big one-cent and two and a half- 
cent pieces for the Netherland East Indies: 
pennies with nice big holes right in the 
center. It had just completed “bags upon 
bags of centavos for Cuba, and was in the 
midst of producing the thinnest coin in the 
world—a dime-sized penny for Venezuela 
that is about one-third or one-fourth the 
thickness of the U. S. dime and bends very 
easily. 

Not so long ago, the Mint completed h: 5 
a million of the historic Maria Theresa tha! 
ers, which for years4vere made for Ethiopia 
by Italy. 

Last year the Mint manufactured a total 
of 1,424,927,100 pieces, valued at $66,632.- 
550. During the same twelve-month pericd 
it made 1,132,380,210 pieces of foreign coin. 
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EORGE WASHINGTON CARVER has 

been dead three years but his genuis 
lives on today in a new Detroit business. 

Carrying on the deathless work of the 
world-renowned peanut wizard, in a 
unique enterprise that is paying off finan- 
cial dividends to a growing number of 
Negroes is Austin W. Curtis, Jr., 34-year- 
old heir of the great Negro scientist. The 
closest co-worker of Carver during his 
lifetime is wearing the mantle of his 
teacher with credit and dignity, making 
the most of the important legacy left by 
the sage of Tuskegee. 

The hard-working Detroit chemist, whom 
Carver himself dubbed “Baby Carver,” is 
making a business out of science. 

The new modern plant of the A. W. 
Curtis Laboratories on 30th Street in 
Detroit is operating at top capacity, turn- 
ing out any number of beauty prepara- 
tions derived chiefly from the lowly pea- 


‘BABY CARVER’ 


| Protege of famed peanut wizard 
‘1 carries on his work in Detroit 
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PLACE OF HONOR ON SCIENTIST AUSTIN CURTIS’ DESK IS KEPT FOR FORMER TEACHER GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER. 


nut. Bulk of the sales are in the Detrvit 
area though more than 100 druggists 
throughout Michigan handle Curtis goods, 
Mail order business is going up too. 

First Negro-owned scientific laboratory 
of a wide experimental nature, Curtis’ 
plant has succeeded where Carver failed 
in at least one field—making chemistry 
pay dividends. Carver’s love for search- 
ing out the secrets hidden in test tubes 
made him an eccentric, impractical man 
who never cashed in on his astonishing 
scientific feats, never enjoyed in his per- 
sonal life the just fruits of his accomp- 
lishments. 

Curtis, by harnessing the knowledge 
handed him by Carver and adding his 
own brilliant research, is beginning to 
give Negro America the benefits of Carv- 
er’s crusading in chemistry in his labora- 
tory, which can eventually employ hun- 
dreds of Carver’s “own people.” 














EXPERIMENTING with peanut extracts, Curtis is currently prob- 
ing peanut proteins as a source of vitamins to rebuild under- 
nourished people. He spends long hours in his private, mod- 
ernly-equipped laboratory in Detroit searching for new products. 


PRECISE WORKMAN, Curtis works with canny accuracy. Cur- 
tis’ first job after college in a greenhouse brought him only 
$7.50 per week. He got a $2 raise after a month by suggesting 
artificial lighting to speed early blooming of chrysanthemums. 
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STAFF OF 50 AGENTS sell products of Curtis Laboratories in the Detroit area. 
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Here Curtis inspects a salesman’s kit before a 


group of agents. Demand for Curtis products is now greater than plant’s ability to supply it, 


CURTIS WON CONFIDENCE OF CARVER BY BRILLIANT RESEARCH 


VER SINCE the day in the fall of 1935 

when he stepped into Dr. Carver’s Tus- 
kegee laboratory as a neophyte scientist 
just graduated from Cornell, Austin Cur- 
tis has crammed his career with ceaseless 
study and persistent experimentation in 
his march toward scientific eminence. 

One of his first distinctions was to 
break a Tuskegee tradition. Carver assist- 
ants never lasted long with the highly- 
strung, crotchety genius, were seldom ad- 
mitted to the famous doctor’s experiment- 
al laboratories. But Carver was so im- 
pressed with the young chemist’s imagi- 
nation and unflagging drive that he soon 
accepted him as his trusted collaborator, 
on whom he rested heavily for advice and 
assistance, 

But not before Carver gave him a dose 
of the usual frigid reception reserved for 
new assistants. When Curtis arrived at 
Tuskegee, he was taken to the “great 
man’s” apartment in Rockefeller Hall for 
an introduction. In re sponse to a knock. 
Carver opened the door slightly, peered 
into the hall. Curtis was introduced: 
“Here is your new assistant.” But before 
Curtis could utter a word, the impatient 
professor answered, “I’m too busy to see 
him now. Good night,” and without fur- 
ther ceremony slammed the door, 

What finally won Carver’s admiration 
for the fledgling scientist was Curtis’ first 
experiments with magnolias, whose 
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beauty attracted him but not as much as 
their chemical analysis, which eventually 
brought the development of an assortment 
of products including a perfume oil, water 
colors, soap and wallboard. And when 
Curtis topped that deed by making a new 
insecticide which was death to the aphids 
that attacked Carver’s beloved amaryllis 
plants, the young man of 24 was “in” with 
the “old man” of 74. 

The able young protege soon won as 
his name “Baby Carver.” Intellectual har- 
mony plus a healthy mutual respect con- 
tributed to span the great gulf between 
their ages. Curtis proved himself not only 
a talented assistant, but a sympathetic 
companion for a lonely, often misunder- 
stood old man. 

The venerable peanut wizard once told 
him: “Bahy Carver, you are to me as 
Timothy was to Paul. Through you, I see 
an extension of my work.” 

In a series of successes that stamped 
him as one of the nation’s foremost chem- 
urgists, Curtis proceeded to justify all 
the faith the aged Carver had in him. 
He developed cheap paints from motor 
oil and clay that were used on a large 
scale by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and Farm Security Administration in 
those agencies’ low-cost housing projects. 
The Curtis paints were used in beauti- 
fying thousands of the drab shacks in 
which impoverished southern tenant 


farmers lived. This was an application 
of the Carver program of turning sci- 
ence to enriching the lives of the common 
people of the South. 

In the bleak year of 1942, when Rom- 
mel’s Afrika Corps was devastating North 
Africa, the Board of Economic Warfare 
sent Curtis a SOS. They wanted to save 
time and transportation by doing some 
cn-the-scenes production with African na- 
tive resources. Curtis drafted proposals 
for the industrial utilization of the pea- 
nut in French West Africa. He was in- 
vited to join the scientific expedition 
which planned to go overseas to put 
his proposals into action, but he declined 
because of the importance of continuing 
his work with Dr. Carver, who was fail 
ing rapidly. The Germans’ retreat later 
cancelled the proposed African indus 
trialization project. 

After Carver’s death in 1943, his pro- 
tege was the prime organizer of th« 
Carver Museum at Tuskegee, but differ- 
ences with the school administration ove 
his refusal to relinquish royalties from 
Rackham Holt’s biography of Carver, be- 
queathed to him, led to his release from 
the staff. , 

He left Tuskegee with regret to take 
a job as research chemist for the Ford 
Motor Company, remembering Carver’s 
words: “It surprises me how I managed to 
live all these years without you.” 
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A SKILLED COOK, scientist Curtis is as adept in the kitchen as he is in the laboratory. His mind is a storehouse of original food 
recipes picked up during his service with Dr. Carver. Here he shows his wife how to make salad dressing with peanut oil. 





PAINTING is No. 1 diversion of the Curtises. Like his famous teacher, Curtis has a passion for art, uses colors developed from clays. 
Carver originally intended art as a career. One of Oreta Curtis’s “non-objective” paintings is seen on wall at rear. 
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TWO-YEAR-OLD Kyra Curtis is carted off to bed by mama Curtis, the former Oreta 
Adams. She married her husband 8 years ago at Tuskegee, where she taught paint- 
ing and rug design. 
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A PROUD FATHER, Mr. Curtis loves to entertain his little daughter, reads her nurs- 
ery rhymes each evening. He is an intensely religious man who believes parenthood 
to be a sacred responsibility. 
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EVEN YEARS of scientific appre: 

ship in the Carver laboratories pi 
too much of a magnet for Austin Cus 
while he worked for motor mag 
Henry Ford as a chemist. He wantec 
make better use of the huge fund of 
entific data gathered in his years w 
Carver than routine research at Fo 

Six months after his arrival in | .e 
Motor City, he decided to set up his own 
private laboratory, virtually a replica of 
the Carver lab in Tuskegee. He felt that 
here he could expand his research work, 
manufacture many marketable products 
and also provide employment for Negroes. 

The rear portion of a lot owned by his 
uncle was selected for a site and before 
long some 1200 square feet of floor space 
were filled with an imposing array of 
test tubes, condensors, extractors, mixers 
and chemicals. Soon the lab was produc- 
ing items like: 

@ Peanut oil products, including a bath 
oil, a hair oil for good grooming, a youth- 
preserving facial oil, and a homogenized 
pressing oil which protects Negro hair 
from the ravages of hot straightening 
combs. 

@ Three types of perfumes derived 
from test tubes but rivaling the frag- 
rance of French perfumes distilled from 
flowers. 

@ A rug and upholstery cleaner made 
from soy beans. 

Shortly to be released to the public are 
more than 100 of Dr. Carver’s famous 
“soup to nuts” recipes in which all in- 
gredients are taken exclusively from pea- 
nuts and sweet potatoes. 

Business acumen is a Curtis asset which 
has gone hand-in-hand with his scientific 
ability. He has pried open a tight market 
and made a place for his _ products. 
Though he has been in business little 
more than a year, Curtis now finds that 
his greatest problem is making supply 
meet the growing demand. 

Among the chemist’s daily duties is 
answering a barrage of mail bearing 
stamps from many parts of the globe. 
Many seek aid in solving chemical prob- 
lems or in tracing experiments conducted 
by Carver. 

The neighbors are the best press agents 
the business could have. Their avid curi- 
osity about what goes on inside those 
test tubes, their interest in the work op- 
portunities which the laboratory has pro- 
vided the community, plus their recogni- 
tion of its potentialities for additional 
employment, keep them busy on a good- 
will campaign. 

Like Carver, Curtis is a deeply re- 
ligious man. Unmoved by the claims of 
those scientists who maintain the irre- 
concilability of science and religion, 
Curtis recognizes a close relationship be- 
tween the two, is a devout church-goer. 
He is an art lover, a student of nature 
and a hearty eater of hot dogs. 

The Negro’s future in science is more 
than promising, Curtis believes. Aware 
of the growing number of outstanding 
men working in the field, he feels that 
the Negro’s scientific contributions will 
continue to become ‘nore prominent, lim- 
ited only by discrimination which keeps 
many from getting opportunities. In this 
respect, Curtis hope to be of service by 
increasing the openings in his lab for tal- 
ented young Negroes. 
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| WHITEFACE MINSTRELS in Trinidad are a strange contrast to blackface in 
which has an unrivaled harbor capable of sheltering the combined 
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rgest export from the island, 


Music, along with asphalt, sugar and cocoa, is 


naval and merchant fleets of the world. 


America. 


During the war 12,000 cane-field workers got jobs building U. S. bases but now are back on the labor market with only memories of the 


‘Yankee dollah.” 


‘LD ENGLISH HOMES seem out of place in Trinidad tropics, far 
m Stratford-on-Avon. But British domination has been complete 
er since 1802 when the island was ceded to Britain by Spain. Today 
e island is controlled by the great imperial firm of Tate and Lyle, 
| industrialists, and a handful of businessmen, chief of whom is Sir 
eorge Huggins. 


LAND OF CALYPS 


OST PR OSPF EROUS and most racially-mixed spot in the West 

Indies is Trinidad, a natural melting pot of peoples including 
virtually every species in the world except Eskimo, 

The land of calypso, which is destined to be the home of a new 
U. S.-built naval base bigger than Singapore, is 60% Negro, 33% 
East Indian and 7% white. But because color has no status in poli- 
tics, education or the professions (a small set of white elite draws the 
line socially) Trinidad is a blending of every possible shade and com- 
plexion. There are many of mixed Spanish, Indian, African blood. 

When white Americans first arrived in the Rum and Coca Cola 
country at the beginning of the war to construct a naval base, they 
swiftly won the resentment of the West Indians with their color 
prejudice. Before long most Trinidad workers were willing to 
take a job at less money from the British. 

A Briton advertising for a chauffeur got 40 applicants, 20 from 
employes on U. S. bases who were willing to take a wage cut. A 
story going the rounds tells of the Ne ETO asked to compare British 
and U. S. employers. “Well,” ve said, “the Britisher gives you 50 
cents and calls you mister; the American gives you a dollar and a 
half and calls you ‘Hey George’:”’ 

Trinidad, the largest producer of petroleum within the British 
Empire, is for all its rich resources primarily still a dire reflection 
of the colonial system. Despite its ostensible color democracy deli- 
berately fostered by the British, despite higher wage standards 
than other West Indian islands, sugar workers still earn only from 
40 to 60 cents daily and the average pay of domestics is $3.50 a 
month. 

Colonialism is king even if color is not. 
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HREE out of every ten people in the world today have never tasted 
freedom, ; 
They are the colonials, the oppressed step-children of é } 

live on 29 per cent of the earth’s surface. They are the serfs of 

the 20th Century, a hangcoy r of 3000-year-old colonialisn whieh 
began in days of early Grecce and Rot 

Despite wars and revolutions, despite si ge and 
have relatively reduced the size of the earth from < 
pumpkin, colonialism hangs on—an outdated vestige of an ~ 
era. Despite mock benevolence in high-sounding documents like the 
Atlantic Charter and the United Nations Charter which provides 
that “the essential human dignity of all people shall be respected— 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion,” the age 
of colonies is not dead. ase ; 

Empires have passed their zenith to be sure and the twilight is 
approaching. The world has come a long way since the day when 
Spain, England and France ruled virtually the entire civilized world 
with regal and ruthless hands. 

But even on the dawn of a new “one world,” a world where man- 
lates, protectorates and trusteeships do a fa leout and s0o-c: alled 
backward peoples join the family of nations as full, unfettered citi- 
zens, some 725,614,000 of the earth’s two billion population live 12 
colonies under the thumb of so-called “mother countries.” And a 
typical “mother country” like France rules colonies 22 times the 
size of the homeland which it could not defend during the war (one 
out of every four colonials on earth are under French rule.) 

This atom-stricken planet has deliberated over conference tables 
and in No Man’s Land and determined time and again that colonies 
are synonymous with conflict. The politicians and statesmen aye 
wreed that even if colonies bring lush crops, wars are the final 
harvest. Yet every imperialist power grimly holds onto its colonial 
grabs and greedily stakes claims for new real estate. The earth is 
running out of virgin coconut and cannibal country and the competi- 
tion seems to be getting fiercer for what has already been nailed 
down. 


Domination of White Races 


BE HIND the sombre shadow of lust for colonial power is the danger- 

ous doctrine of white supremacy. For colonialism has come to 
mean the domination of the world by the white races. In our time 
Adolph Hitler changed it to read “Aryan supremacy” and Winston 
Churchill to “unity of the two great Anglo-Saxon civilizations for 
world leadership.” 

Theories of racial inferiority today justify for white peoples the 
logic of the colonial system. Most colonials are colored in the 20th 
Century though this was not true in colonies of other days. 

Today it is colored legs, like those on the opposite page of the 
Trinidad Negro working in the 109-acre asphalt lake on the West 
Indian island, that power colonial empires. 

It was the empire builder, Sir Cecil Rhodes, who first bluntly 
superman doctrine when he contended: “We 


mpire who 


atoms that 
planet to a 


interred 


} ; +} 
decreed Lhe 


are the first race in the world and the more of the world we inhabit 
the better it is for the human race . . . added to which the absorp- 
tion of the greater portion of the world under our rule simply means 


the end of all wars.” 

Two world wars proved Rhodes wrong but nothing has been 
changed except styles of colonial administration. Today tommy guns 
have replaced the cane and silk-topped diploms its do the dirty work 
at international conferences instead of pith-helmeted governors of 
the C. Aubrey Smith tradition. But the end—white minority rule 
over the colored majority of the world—still justifies the means— 
truncheons and tanks. 


A New Africa 


Rur WHILE nothing new has been added to the colonial pattern, 


much that is new has been hatched to make colonies antique, 
obsolete heritages of a disheveled economic system. 

Two world wars fought over colonial spoils did not alter much 
the colony holdings of the Big Four—Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands and Belgium—but bloodshed in battle has done much to bring 
about colonial upheaval. 

The machine age is finally overtaking the age of colonies. ( yheap 
hand labor in colonies is being displaced by “efficient coal and oil 
power. The critical wartime emergency broke down longtime taboos 
and ushered in a new era in many colonies. 

In six years of war, Africa made more progress industrially than 
in the 75 years since St: an y greeted another explorer in the middle 
of the Dark Continent with: “Dr. L ivingstone, I presume.” Because 
Hitler blockaded Europe, Africa became the crossroads of the world 
with hundreds of new highways and harbors crossing the once- 
impenetrable jungles. Out of the wilderness came black Africans, 
“savages” whom white overseers for years had claimed could not 
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SPECTRE HAUNTS THE EMPIRE BUILDERS 





master any mechanical device. They went to work in new --)yj 
factories to produce cement, cotton goods, leather, prese: Pas 
and hundreds of other needed items. For the duration, t! 
of banning industry to prevent colonies from becoming self-s\  \cjeny 
went out the window. 

And vice versa in the big imperialist countries, long de) -ndery 
on colonies for raw material. New synthetic products were 
with revolutionary results. In U.S. rubber factories it was found tha 


cne American factory worker could make as much synthetic :ubbe 
at $9 a day as 90 men at 10 cents a day on a Burma plantatiyn, Ny 


longer can cheap labor in colonies be used to undersell unionized 
workers in the big countries. Machines and synthetics have refuted 
the economic arguments for colonies. 


Benevolence Takes the Spotlight 


UT TYRANTS die hard deaths. Despite all the economic odds 

against imperialism in the new “one world,” the colonial powers 
refuse to surrender their ill-gotten spoils. 

No longer is the loot and plunder taken out of India and Africa 
the reason for colonialism. Today it is the high-minded concern for 
the health and happiness of the natives, according to the colonial 
offices of Britain and France and the Netherlands. Occasionally 
machine guns and even artillery have to be used to make certain 
that colonials get their full share of health and happiness as pre. 
scribed by the “mother country” but the great powers are deter. 
mined that they get it, by God! 

And so after VJ-Day Japanese troops, instead of being disarmed. 
were used to disarm natives. In Java Indian regiments of the British 
army turned their guns on the Indonesians because they asked 
some of the Four Freedoms for which the war was fought, And 
in the Dutch East Indies, tanks and planes with American labels 
were used to shoot natives fighting for the same independence we 
Americans were able to win against hired mercenaries in 1776, 

Reconversion is no simple task in the colonies no less than in the 
home countries. Having once smashed the sham of racial inferiority, 
having once tasted freedom, the colonial will not be satisfied to go 
back to pre-war status quo. The bushman who returns to his native 
kraal will remember that there are other ways of carrying loads 
than on one’s back. And the propaganda for democracy spread 
around the earth during the war will not be forgotten either. Once 
acquired, love of freedom is han to lose. 


A Diluted Brand of Empire 


HE NEW labor and left-wing governments of Britain and France 

have seen the coming doom of empire but colonies still remain 
their blind spot. They are doing their utmost to salvage imperialism 
no matter how allergic the new world of tomorrow is to that doomed 
doctrine. 

India once again has been promised its independence by the La- 
borites and other colonies have been pledged a modicum of self- 
rovernment. But attached to all the new promises are a sheaf of 
fs and buts which emphasize that Prime Minister Clement Attlee, 
like Winston Churchil, was not named “the King’s first minister 
to preside over the liquidation of the empire.” 

France’s progressives are more realistic, more frank. Their new 
constitution grants racial equality to everyone “dwelling legally 
within the French Union, including Metropolitan France, as well as 
the colonies.” Colonialism hasesuch a bad smell in Paris that the 
name © the Ministry of Colonies was changed to Ministry of France 
Overseas. Main idea of the new policy is to make every colonial a 
full- fledged Frenchman—everything but a full-fledged Martiniquan, 
Indo-Chinese or Algerian, everything but a citizen of his own native 
land. Attempts have even been made to paint an idyllic portrait of 
imperialism the French way. An example are the words of a Negro 
intellectual dupe, Jean Remy Ayoune from French Equatorial Afric 
who said: “Colonialism seeks to establish a living balance among 
all the groups that constitute humanity.” 

But for all the delusion and camouflage, France gets 100 per cent 
more out of the colonies than vice versa, the leftist French coalition 
notwithstanding. Colonialism is a one-way street with all the bene- 
fits going to the mother country. No political mumbo jumbo can 
reverse the traffic. 


Half Free, Half Colony 


[N EVERY great country today, with the exception of Russia, a 
spectre haunts the big moneyman and the small politicians. It is 
the spectre of colonialism. It is the certainty that the world can 
no longer exist half free and half colony. 
No matter how men in high places resist the onward march of 
the little men in the outer reaches of the earth, the tide of revolt 
and upheaval is inexorable, The days of colonialism are numbered. 
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132nd STREET and LENOX AVENUE, 


UPRIGHT PIANO in her living room is used by Lucille Boone to try 
out the numbers she thinks up while working at the Golden Fiddle 


POWDER ROOM HiIl 


Lucille Boone’s song crashes Tin Pan Alley 


O THOUSANDS of dreamy-eyed, incipient composers all 

America heaven is a place called Tin Pan Alley. Crack it one 
and you’re on your Way as a song writer. 

Newest comer to the slim ranks of those-who-got-published Ti 
Pan Alley composers is an attractive 21-year-old powder root 
attendant at the Golden Fiddle, a Hungarian night club on upper 
Broadway. She is ex-Chicagoan Lucille Boone whose first published 
piece Put Your Brakes On Papa is due on the the music stalls this 
month. A recording of the song by popular blues singer Maime 
Dixon will hit about the same time. 

Put Your Brakes On Papa, despite its somewhat risque lines In 
spots, has already been played over several national radio netwo rks, 
has won a favorable blurb from Walter Winchell. For a first song 
that’s top success, 

But despite her initial luck, Lucille Boone is sticking to her pow- 
der room post. She says her boss has been good to her. “There's no 
reason why I can’t keep on as I have—work as a powder room 
attendant and compose songs at the same time.” 

Lucille has been at song writing for most of her life. Her music 
lessons started at 5 when her mother attempted to teach her the 
scales. However, little Lucille (born Prince) refused to do her ‘ive- 
finger exercises, preferring to compose her own music. 

She married a musician, Lester Boone, and moved to New ‘ ork 
where Lester’s pay as a saxaphone player was not enough to "cep 
the Boone household going. Lucille got a powder room job an to 
kill time during long, monotonous working hours started wri ng 


songs. For a long time she tried many music publishers but ¢ ld 
not sell anything. 


One evening company came to visit the Bosihes and brought a ng 
Chappie Willets, a musician, who suggested that they work toge er 


Results: Put Your Brakes On Papa. Lyrics on next page thro gh 
courtesy of Leeds Music Corps. 
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Here Comes That 
Laughin’, Lovin, 
Jumpin’ and Jivin ” 


Maestro with A Beat 
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WORKING IN POWDER ROOM at the Golden Fiddle, Lucille passes away long monotonous 
hours by writing jazz. At present she is working on a new number called Powder Room 


Put Your Brakes On Papa 


feature length, all 


d 
covoreD, fun packe 
musical screen show 


Listen, speedy papa, 

I’ve got things I want to say to you. 
Listen, speedy papa, 

I’ve got things I want to say to you. 
Turn your face ’round to me 

While I dish this mess I got for you. 

You rush out in the A.M. 

Without a goodbye kiss. 

You slam the door behind you. 

It’s a cinch you never miss 

Put your brakes on papa 

‘Cause your mama don’t want you to go. 


So much hurry hurry 
Ain’t no good for mama, that you know. 


You rush in, in the P.M. 

Forget to say “Hello.” 

You hurry through your supper 

*Cause you got some place to go. 

Put your brakes on papa 

*Cause your mama don’t want you to go. 


You rush out in the mornin’ 
While I’m feelin’ in the mood. 
You got no time for eatin’ 

And you know I need some food. 
Put your brakes on papa 

’Cause your mama likes it slow, 
So much hurry hurry 


Ain’t no good for mama... that you know. 


VALERIE BLACK 


Bdwy Star of ANNA LUCASTA 
MILON WOODS - FRANK WILSON 
EMORY RICHARDSON 


Louis JORDAN and HIS 
FAMOUS TYMPANY ORCHESTRA 


Directed by 
BUD POLLARD 
Screen Siery by JOHN E. GORDON 
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BIG New RED HOT HITS 
including 
“Beware, Brother, Beware” 
“Don't Worry ‘bout That Mule” 
“Salt Pork West Virginia" 
“Land of the Buffalo Nickle” 
"Good Morning Heartache" 


WATCH FOR IT AT | 
YOUR LOCAL THEATRE . 


SNe RGAE igi wien EER rg ee orm 


sop CAS a a Ry 


' NISHING TOUCHES are made on Put Your RECORDING of the new song hit gets atten- 
akes On Papa by Lucille and collaborator tion of Lucille and collaborator Willets, It 
apple Willets. was sung by Maime Dixon. 


Fee UES eee 


{Continued on Next Page) 
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These Features Include: = S JAYE PRODUCTS, a neianeeneimniae ; RIO 
: % Chicago 5, Ill., DEPT. C4! , | 
aL UM aC Com URC UE \ Please RUSH my La Salle Camera, with shoulder f liff. 
No. 127 film orrying co urin 










LO be 


en an Ta % L) Enclosed find $ postage prepaid) or ut fi 


* Genuine Ground Polished Lens a ee ee 
eet nee Ra mall . % DD Roll Film No. 127—5 for $1.50 
% Simple to Work, fun to use a 5 So ee Phe a, 200 Lene Star Shae 


" . 1p carry ; as ch € w 
Seem CMM mee Mme T i : 5, Ola Salle Cameras ONLY $3.29 each 
| 
} 
} 
| 
a 
Semel =a Rta Non Tee NG, 116 LIN9.O16=< tor 3129 
| 


% Price of film includes postage and handling 
ROLL FILM oo : 5 
PCa hid eel _——. 
MONEY REFUNDED * ADDRESS 
If Returned Within Five Days % CITY ZONE STATE 
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| FRIEND AND EMPLOYER Alex Heller encourages Lucille’s song writ. By . 
ing. She says she won’t leave her powder room attendant job even BH Ky 
if she’s a success at composing. Pmult 
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EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVE 


The editors of the Negro Digest and Ebony recommend 
the following books (fiction and non-fiction) for the enjoy- 





ment and edification of our readers. 















- re 
C ne Me on” vhs def : . 
ie i By Chester / 
tet B. Himes ; 
A flaming novel of Creole passion ) 249 PAGES, y 
By Frank Yerby Y( = $2.50 i) 
534 PAGES, $3.00 V/ y 
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THE MARCHING BLACKS, by A. Clayton Powell, Jr. 2.50 
BLACK METROPOLIS, by Drake & Cayfon................ 5.00 
A RISING WIND, by Walter White......................:.000008 2.00 
BLACK BOY, by Richard Wright....................cc0s0-000 2.50 
NEW WORLD A-COMING, by Roi Offley.................... 3.00 


PSC 
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S09 DODO OK 

















AFRICAN JOURNEY, by Eslanda G. Robeson.............. 3.50 
MRS. PALMER'S HONEY, by Fannie Cook...........-....--0 2.50 | 
ee es, Dey Pe PG aneniccceitccnseccntentsininsencicins 2.50 
TRUMPET TO THE WORLD, by Mark Harris................ 2.50 | 
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Order From 


NEGRO DIGEST BOOK SHOP 


5125 S. Calumet Ave., Dep't. 60, Chicago 15, Ill. 
Check or Money Order c] ¢ oO. D. 
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IN HER KITCHEN, Lucille is an expert cook, her husband says. Here RA 
she is making breakfast in her modernly-equipped kitchen in upper BC! 
| Manhattan, u 
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RIO OF COLORED KIDS on their way to school are typical of Car- 

“iff. Many of the hundreds of illegitimate mulatto babies born 
luring the war to Negro Gls and white British girls are expected 
to be brought up in Cardiff. Some 600 such children are now with- 
out family support. 


BRITISH BRONZEVILLE 


RR! ITAIN’S biggest colored community is a slum-ridden se ttleme nt 

in the bleak, rough-and-ready waterfront district of Cardiff, 
Wales, 130 miles from London. 

Known also as Tiger Bay and Bute Town, Cardiff is home for 
multi-colored seafarers who came to the port from the distant cor- 

ers of Britain’s vast colonial empire and stayed to mate with 
white women or African and Asiatic types in the little colony. The 
Scolored district is no more than one mile square, 10 blocks leng 
Band three wide. Here in squalid tenements and dingy lodging houses 


i 


Slive some 5,500 Negroes and mixed Negroid types who number 


imore than the Negro population of the rest of Britain. 
® Many Cardiff youths went to war for Britain as soldiers, sailors, 
Sairmen, and members of the women’s services. Their excellent con- 
tribution to the war effort served to emphasize the validity of a 
lam they have long made for full and equal citizenship. Last year 
She viewpoint of Cardiff’s young generation of colored people wes 
sexpressed by a Negro youth indignant at a proposal to erect an 
all-Negro housing project and a colored youth center: 

“We are not colonials. We were born in this country. We expect 
to enjoy all the privileges afforded other British youth.’ 


Pat 





ere LITTLE WEST AFRICAN GIRL reads her lessons at the South 


per Church Street School. Because of segregation in Cardiff, integra- 
t of Negroes has not matched other sections of Britain where 
Ure are no defined Negro areas. 


{Continued on Next Pagel 
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AUTOMOTIVE GOLDEN JUBILEE—June 1-8 | 
In DETROIT—It's The GOTHAM 





TEmple 1-0600 


All Rooms With Bath and Telephone 
Responsible Ownership fs 


Meticulous Management 
JOHN J. WHITE By 
IRVING ROANE 





i} 
WILLIAM H. ROBINSON ounson | 


opens the door 
to romance! 









NADINOLA helps to lighten and brighten dark, dull skin 
—combat blackheads, externally-caused pimples 


If you want to be pretty —and popular just one jar of NADINOLA will improve 
egin with your skin! For few mencan your complexion or your money back! 


resist the charm of a clear, light, velvety- Start today the NADINOLA way to- 
smooth complexion. ward 


And there’s no better way to win 
lovely skin than with the help of famous 
NADINOLA Bleaching Cream. Start 
using NADINOLA tonight and see how 
soon your skin begins to look lighter and 
brighter, smoother and more alluring 
NADINOLA is the famous 4-way action 
cream that helps so amazingly to 


a lighter, lovelier, more kissable 
complexion. Full treatment-size jar 
costs only 55c; big economy size $1. 
NADINOLA, Paris, Tennessee 


AH 


(1) lighten and brighten your skin 

2) loosen and remove blackheads 

(3) clear up externally-caused pimples 

(4) make your skin look smoother, 

feel softer 

To bring romance within reach, 
try this famous bleach. You can’t 
lose— because we guarantee 


* RESULTS GUARANTEED FROM JUST ONE JAR 
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@ The Almoi Company offers 
the finest workmanship and materials available in their 
latest styles. We will ship C.O.D., pay postman. SEND 
NO MONEY. We guarantee full satisfaction with our 
merchandise. Write for a free Beauty Hair Booklet. 
Prompt Service. 


ALMOT PRODUCTS CO. «+ 412 W. 154th St. 
New York 32, New York, Dept. EY 
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CALYPSO SINGER Victor Parker from the West Indies entertaijs 
a young admirer. During the war Bute Town in Cardiff was of 
limits for American troops but restrictions did not prevent person 
contact between GIs and local townspeople. Already several h 
dred brown babies have come and more are on the way. 


LORD MAYOR of Cardiff is Captain Jimmy Griffiths, an old « iilot. 
Medley of tongues in town’s pubs resembles Tower of Babel. / abs, 
Chinese, East Indians and other colored peoples live in har ony 
however despite language barrier. 





SEAMEN'S HOSPITAL in Cardiff is for all races. 


J he 


Le 


In bed is Able Seaman Robert Johnson, a 


West African, being visited by a lady member of the British Council interested in colonials. 


F' ER SINCE the first Negroes settled in 

Cardiff they have met varying forms of 
resentment and discrimination. Native sea- 
men and dock workers feared job competi- 
tion from incoming alien maritime workers, 
objected to their settling in the city as per- 
manent residents. Occasionally this racial 
feeling came out into the open in the form 
of violence. Bitterest clash on record took 
place shortly after World War I in the Barry 
Dock area resulting in several deaths and 
numerous injured. 


It took World War II to bring about 
needed improvements in the economic life 
of Cardiff Negroes and colonials. Colored 
persons who before the war were sharply 
confined to work on the docks, on ships, and 
as errand boys, were given training in 
skilled industrial trades and hundreds found 
good jobs in war industries. 

But even during the war they were usually 
assigned to undesirable ships and got first 
priority on unskilled, low-paid jobs on His 
Majesty’s ships. 


WEST AFRICAN SEAMAN does his own moving in Cardiff. During the depression, Cardiff’s 
colored seamen got lower dole or unemployment than whites. Local authorities claimed: 
“Colonials need less to live on than white men.” Despite discrimination, the colored commun- 
ity has grown along with Asiatic and Middle East groups like Arabs and Maltese. 


The gay and 
triumphant 
story of a 
Negro girl 


By ERA BELL THOMPSON 


@ Here is a unique American auto- 
biography—the story of a gay and 


talented Negro girl whose infectious 


humor and irresistible friendliness have 
enabled her to live and work in peace 
among people of many races, creeds 


and colors. 


This delightful book, like her life, 


is not a plea for racial tolerance; it is 
a magnificent example of it. 


At all bookstores, $3.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Uli. 


Are you 


TIREO WEAK 


from lack of 


BLOOD IRON? 


Here’s One Of The Best 
Home Ways To Build Up Red Blood! 


You girls who suffer from simple 
anemia or who lose so much during 
monthly periods that you feel tired, 
weak, “dragged out’’-—this may be due 
to low blood-iron— 

So start today—try Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s TABLETS—one of the greatest 
blood-iron tonics you can buy to help 
build up red blood to give more 
strength and energy—in such cases 

Pinkham’s Tablets help build up the 
RED QUALITY of the blood (very im- 
portant) by reinforcing the haemo- 
globin of red blood cells. 

Just try Pinkham’s Tablets for 30 
days—then see if you, too, don't re- 
markably benefit. All drugstores. 


Lydia E. Pinkham'’s TABLETS 


74 4 eae 
Sryte 
® CATALOC 


For MENand WOMEN 


Save time and money ! Enjoy 
clothes that give pleasure and 
win admiration. Just send 
name and address for our 
FREE 1946 Style Catalog 
filled with wonderful values 
for the whole family. Latest 
Styles; Superior Materials 
and Workmanship; Money 
Saving Prices. 24-hour ser- 
vice. Satisfaction Guaranteed or money 


cheerfully refunded. Write for yours today! 


National Clothing Co. Dept. A-70 
4606-08 S. Ashland Ave. Chicago 9, Iii, 
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pace BOY *IO 


where hair grew 
Perfectly matched to your own hair mallee pening. 
and styled to suit your personality, ica 
St Ml ieee Mullet mT lit hg 
imported HUMAN HAIR. They give you 
ar Mel lll mele M Ue md ame 


Measure from ear 


ar Lh ae Ao eee Mt 


ee ae leet ee 
forehead 


of satisfied wearers who have bought 
these hair attachments. They are easily 
Br ttut mT) Wells Turia elle) hae ue 
For ‘Best Yet'’ results, send a sample 
of your hair. For other styles, send for 
our free illustrated picture catalog. 


Oe) a 


BEST YET HAIR PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. AE, Box 26, Hamilton Grange Sta., New York 31, N.Y. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER for three years, Chester Himes did yo} 
have too much success except for occasional stories in Esquire and 
Common Ground until his novel If He Hollers Let Him Go was 
published. Himes smokes continuously, notes: “My pictures would 


look more like an author if I smoked a pipe but I like Camels an 


~—ANRY AUTHO 


IKELIEST permanent fixture in the growing company of 

novelists is Chester Bomar Himes, 37-year-old, Missouri-b 
author of a near-best seller Jf He Hollers Let Him Go and two m 
on the fire. One, already finished and ready for publication in Fa] 
is titled Tomorrow Will Make You Cry and concerns juvenii 
delinquency. 

Himes has come a long way since the days when he was “t! 
black sheep of the family” with two college-graduate brothers, on 
Ph. D., the other an M.A. Son of two school teachers, Himes went 
to Ohio State University for two years but the family insisted o 
calling him “a ne’er-do-well and would have voted me most unlike 
to succeed.’’ While no great shakes as a success story as yet, he’s 
good prospect. After years of wandering around the country work- 
ing at odd jobs, he’s settled down in Brooklyn to write. 

He views literature as a fine medium to help wage battles against 
racial discrimination but adds: “A writer ought to make as mu 
damned money as he can. It doesn’t add to your prestige or comfort 


HOMELESS HIMES’, UNABLE TO FIND A BROOKLYN APARTMENT, SH 
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WORKING IN SPURTS of 12 or more hours at a time, Himes says 
he does his best writing when fatigued. 


He reads a great deal, 
insists market is not glutted with books about Negroes, “There will 
‘too many’ when the race problem is seclved. The war— 
-acific—has made people concerned with races.” 
Foreign rights of Himes novel have been sold in four countries. 


ROM BROOKLYN 


as a craftsman to be eternally broke. I’ve been broke, I know. Oh 
boy, I know.” 

Himes is unorthodox, angry in his writing and thinking, arouses 
heated commendation and condemnation with his stories and articles. 

On the responsibility a Negro writer owes to his people: “All 
writers have a responsibility to the reader. Negro writers have a 
responsibility. First they must be excellent craftsmen be- 
cause other Negroes will be judged by their performance. Then, 
they must remain honest to their convictions. A writer must tell 
a story that has versimilitude, but it must not ever be the kind of a 
story that can be used as a weapon against his people.” 

Himes in his third book, which he is working on now, will depart 
from the pattern of If He Hollers which was criticized in many 
circles for being defeatist. It will be about “a young Negro who 
finds the solution to his problem—which is one of race—in the 
solution of a larger problem.” This book will end on a note of 
triumph. It is called The Magnificent Inspiration. 


double 


 SHBOMS WITH SCHOOL TEACHER, ENTERTAIN IN THIS LIVING ROOM. 
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Gloss Photos of Your Favorite 































THERE’S $ $ IN MUSIC! 


LOW TUITION — WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 
AND FREE ILLUSTRATED LESSONS 





QUICK RELIEF For 


COLDS 


eéaue 666 Liquid or Tablets 
act as a mild Laxative and get at 
Cold Miseries internally ........ 
666 Nose Drops or Salve begins to 
relieve stuffiness and coughing AT 
OCONEE. nc a0 makes it easier to breathe. 
» Works Great and works fast 
© Has satisfied millions. 
» Purest drugs yet inexpensive 
compare results 


Caution Use only as directed 








bargain offer for having your enlargement bea 
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paid Act cow! Offer muted to U.S.A 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 


7021 Santa Monica Biyd., Dept, 957, Hollywood, Calif 





Jus to get acquainced we will make « besuriful 5 
enlargement of any picture or negative. Be sure t 
include color of hair, eyes and clothing and get 


hand colored in oil and mounted in your chor 
handsome frames. Limit 2 to a customer. Please en 
close 10< to cover cost of handling and mailing each 
enlargement. Your original picture of negative w 4 


PTAUNANN’ Ge serurned wich the FREE 5 x 7 enlargement post- 
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photos o 
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absolutely FREE with each order 
SPECIAL BONUS WITH 
EACH $10.00 ORDER! 


1233 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
DEPT. NY-6, NEW YORK 19, N. Y 





A mastery of one of our Home Study Courses 
will put you in position to obtain outstanding 
positions in orchestras 
on radio programs—wherever music is used—at 
incomes that attract 


Piano (Student) 
Piano (Norma!) 
Violin 
Cornet-Trumpet 
Trumpet (Advanced 
Clarinet 
Saxophone 


Guitar 


j Ear Tr aining 


' ' 
; UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY ' 
! Suite U415, 765 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago 15, Il. : 
1 NAME 
STREET ADDRESS ! 
4 CITY ZONE STATE , : 
: AGE (If juvenile, parent's signature must accompany inquiry) i 


bands, schools, churches, 


} Mandolin 

History of Music 
Dance Band Arranging 
Harmony 

Advanced Composition 
Voice 

Choral Conducting 
Public School Music 

and Sight Singing 





BEAUTIFUL “LUCKY” 
PHOTO PILLOW TOP 
ELL es 





able, durable, 


MONTHLY 
EXAMINATION. 


126 S. La Brea, Los Angeles 36, California 


—or use for scarfs, wall hang- 
ers or framing. Any size photo 
or snap shot faithfully en- 
larged on fine high-grade 
cloth, surrounded by attractive 
“LUCKY” symbols in four rich 
colors as design shown. Wash- 
will not fade. 
Exect reproduction guaranteed, and photo re- 
turned undamaged. MAIL PHOTO—for $2.00 en- 
closed we pay postage. 


Hollywood Textile Photo Studios Dept. E-1 
Bendix Bidg., 1206 S. Maple, Los Angeles 15, California 


WRITE SONGS 


FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD SONGWRITER wil! supply 
melody for your song poem FREE 
record your song for 
fully PRIZES 
sof SCRIPT SERVICE. Send your song poems for FREE 


HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 

























10 Maser 


Size 12x14 in. 









Top vocalist will 
presentation to publishers. BiG 


RECORDING AND MANU 


Dept. EB-! 
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Gay, figure-flatter- 
ing, versatile 
Note the twin top 
pockets, the kick- 
pleat skirt, the smart- 
OW APPROVAL ly cut front and the 
F wide belt to give your 
waist that trim slim look. Here is Hollywood 
Fashion at its very best! 

Choose your Jumper from these Spring Colors: 
Toast Brown, Navy Blue, Midnite Black, Tawny Grey, 
Emerald Green and Marine Teal. Choose from these 
becutiful Blouse Shades: Foamy White, Sea Blue, 
Woodiand Green and Exciting Melon. Sizes: 10 to 
44. Jumper and Short Sleeve Blouse — $9.95 
Jumper and Long Sleeve Blouse — $10.95 
SEND ONLY $1.00. Just send coupon together with 
$1.00. When postman delivers package—pay bal- 
ance plus a few cents postage. Order Today! 
A ES A es 
Nationa! Clothing Co. Dept. A-79 
4606-08 So. Ashland Ave, Chicago 9, Il! 
Here's my $1.00. Please rush me my "'Starlet' 
Jumper and Blouse Ensemble as Checked below. | 
will! pay Postman balance and postage on delivery. 
() With Short Sleeve Blouse — $9.95 
L) With Long Sleeve Blouse — $10.95 
Jumper Colors: 

Brown Blue [7] Black [ Grey (Green 1 Teal 
Blouse Colors: [) White Blue Green (Melon 
Circle Size: 10 12 14 16 18 20 38 40 42 44 


Name 
Address 


City__ State_ 





SONGWRITERS coe $100 


$100 CASH AWARD EVERY MONTH for best song placed 
with us. Hollywood composers write MELODY (without 
charge), record your song to give it professional touch 
needed for presentation to publishers. Lead sheets and 
records furnished. Send song material TODAY for FREE 
EXAMINATION. You may win $100. Write for details 


CINEMA SONG CO. © Dept. EB-1 © Box 670 © BEVERLY HILLS. CAL 


ATTENTION JOE LOUIS FIGHT FANS 


Your Trip to New York Weutd be Incomplete 
Without a Visit to 


BOWMAN'S ON THE HILL 


Famous for its Foods, Wines and Liquors 


1996 Amsterdam Ave. 
at 159th St., N. Y. 
WAdsworth 3-9187 


92 St. Nicholas Pt. 
at 155th St., N. Y. 
AUdubon 3-89'5 





LETTERS AND PICTURES TO THE EDITOR 


ASHAMED OF RACE 


Let me congratulate you and your 
staff on a very fine job of stating 
the Negro’s case in this country. 

As a white man, I suppose I do 
not suffer as much as the Negro in 
America, yet on the other hand, | 
spend about half of my time being 
ashamed of my race, and wondering 
what I can do in some small way, 
to atone for the arrogant 
ways of perhaps 90 per cent of my 
fellow white Protestant Americans. 
I prefer not to think too much of the 
future of this country if many of 
them who I meet from day to day 
have their way. 

THEODORE CHANDLER, JR. 
Waltham, Mass. 


T00 MANY WHITES 


About two years ago I subscribed 
for the Negro Digest because I want- 
ed to be informed as to the thinking 
of Negroes. When you sent to me 
your announcement of EBONY, you 
said that its purpose was to set forth 
the accomplishments of the Negro. I 
wanted to encourage that and sub- 
scribed for EBONY. 

What was my surprise upon re- 
ceipt of my first issue but to find a 
white man’s picture on the cover 
page. Every issue since has seemed 
to reveal clearly that you interpret 
Negro progress in terms of his asso- 
ciation with white people. Strong al- 
so in these issues so far is the em- 
phasis upon the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Since I do not believe that the Ne- 
gro’s greatest victory is to be found 
in his association with whites and 
since I am convinced that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is the greatest 
enemy of democracy left in the world 
today, I am asking you to discontinue 
my subscription to EBONY. You can 
save paper by so doing because the 
waste basket will receive promptly 
any copies which reach me in the 
future. 


lic 
selfish, 


JOHN Q 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
*EBONY believes that associa- 
tion with all races is to the ad- 
vantage of everyone, Negroes 
included. One subscription can- 
celled.—ED. 


FROM ENGLAND 


I have just received the December 
number of EBONY through the So- 
cialist Book Centre, Strand, London. 
I sent off a subscription as soon as I 
saw a notice of its forthcoming pub- 
lication in Negro Digest to which I 
have been a subscriber for the past 
six months. Now that I have received 
this my first number, I feel I must 
write and say how grateful I am to 
those who have had the imagination 
and vision to produce such a first- 
class magazine. 

My interest in Negro affairs and 
particularly in racial prejudice was 
first aroused by my first contact with 
Americans during the war. It was on 
an LST taking me to Salerno that I 
first heard American officers serious- 
ly advancing childish, exaggerated 
stories of rape and the like as a 
justification for all kinds of racial 
repression. It was unpleasant to ob- 
serve, too, how readily these argu- 
ments were accepted by my fellow 
British officers. I may have been un- 
fortunate as my contacts with Ameri- 
cans were certainly few, but I only 
heard one American officer talk sane- 
ly about American Negroes, although 
it was quite common to hear adverse 
criticism of Negro pilots, Negro in- 
fantrymen and so on. 

For a variety of reasons my con- 
tacts with American Negroes were 
almost nil during my war service, 
although I well remember meeting an 
American Negro sergeant at the opera 
in Naples, whose knowledge of Italian 
opera put me completely to shame, al- 
though music is supposed to be my 
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HE RIDES 'EM WHILE THEY BUCK 


subject. But I had always hoped that 
I might be able to get to know colored 
Americans of similar age and inter- 
ests. 

That hope is now unlikely to be ful- 
filled. That is why I welcome the op- 
portunity given by your magazine of 
getting to know something of Negro 
culture and achievements. 

I would particularly appreciate ar- 
ticles showing the contributions made 
by American Negroes to serious music, 
both as performers and composers. I 
enjoyed too your article on Negro art 
and particularly admired John Wil- 
son’s “African Princess.” How much 
I wish I could see the original. 

RONALD WOODHAM. 
Berkshire, England. 


WOODY IN BERMUDA 


Among the first American tourists 
to succumb to the lure of Bermuda 
in her return to position as No. 1 
resort of the Atlantic was Woody 
Herman of swing fame. He was ac- 
companied by his wife and his little 
daughter Ingrid. The Hermans put 
up for eight days at one of the pink 
and white lime-washed cottages of 
swank Cambridge Beaches guest col- 
ony in Somerset. 

The Hermans were visitors at 
Cambridge Beaches and at Chrisley 
Hall, the West End’s popular rendez- 
vous of both Americans and Ber- 
mudians which is operated by Mrs. 
Clara Gordon, an accomplished musi- 
cian in her own right. 

Here is a photo at the Beaches 
showing Herman being entertained 
by Sydney Bean, Eddie Foe and Ce- 
cil Darrel, a local trio whose reper- 





WOODY HERMAN AND WIFE AT 
CHRISLEY HALL, A NEGRO-OWNED 
HOTEL IN BERMUDA, AT RECEPTION 
BY NEGRO MUSICIANS IN HIS HONOR. 


toire ranges from the smoothest of 
swing to the hottest of West Indian 
calypsos. 

Mrs. Clara Gordon entertained the 
Hermans, introducing to them many 
of the native musicians, members of 
local outfits that often entertain at 
the larger hotels here in Bermuda. 

It is odd to note that such an out- 
standing maestro as Woody Herman 
saw little of our white musicians and 
on no occasion was feted by them. 

RICHARD SAUNDERS. 
Hamilton, Bermuda 


RIDE ‘EM COWBOYS 


Even the “Lone Ranger” tld ty 
proud of the USO cowboys and «& 
girls who ride the range arou 
Vegas, Nevada. Their riding ; 
one feature of the community pro. 
gram at the Jefferson Avenue cl 
operated by the Women’s Division oj 
the National Catholic Communit 
Service. 

Serving Negro army personne! ani 
their families as well as the com. 
munity, the club provides a_ well. 
rounded youth program, including a 
well baby clinic, a daily hot lunch fo: 
school pupils, and leisure time activj- 
ties. 

Under the direction of a skilled vol- 
unteer riding master, Ray Christia 
sen, the young riders are mastering 
the fine points of horsemanship, a 
well as learning a great deal about 
the surrounding countryside as they 
enjoy supervised rides along trails of 
the old west. 

Here’s a photo of the admiring 
audience running for cover at tl 
wild west show. Though he’s alread 
lost his hat, the young cowboy 
staying right with the bucking bur 

PHILLIS DOLAN, 
National Catholic 
Community Service. 
Washington, D. C. 


SUPERLATIVES DEPT. 


EBONY magazine is the best pub- 
lication I have ever seen. It is just 
what I have been needing to help 
me explain to my children all the 
wonderful things our people are do 
ing. I want my children to go to 
college and get an education, so you 
can see how much your magazine 
will inspire them. The December is- 
sue was the first I had seen or read, 
but I do not intend to miss any more. 

I congratulate you for giving m) 
children and myself such a fine mag 
azine. 








Mrs. ROSELLA BROWN, 
Springfield, Ohio 


My wife sent me my first EBONY 
today. I had no idea that there was 
anything in the way of magazines 
half so wonderful as EBONY. T! 
is by far the best magazine I ha 
ever had. I hope from now on | 
never be without one. 

Here on Okinawa, receiving 2! 
EBONY is like getting a letter from 
home—if not better. 

You have my congratulations and 
may EBONY grow and grow and 
grow. 


l 


Ve 


PFC. JAMES L. Revp. 
Okinawa 


CORRECTION 


My father, Dr. Julian H. Lewis is 
author of Biology of the Negro and 
not Dr. Percy Julian. 

I look¢forward to my copy of 
EBONY every month and I think ‘he 
April issue has been the best yet 

Guortia Lewis Eva 
Los Angeles, California 


*Pardon our error.—ED. 
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: JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 
8 West 40th Street * New York 18, N.Y. | 


{ Please send me ....... ; copies of | 
PAUL ROBESON by Shirley Graham @ $2.50. | 
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